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Spring Hats and Bonnets. 


PVE illustrations show some typical specimens of the new spring 

and summer hats. The black lace bonnet at the top of the 
cut is of the favorite half-toque, half-capote variety. It has a 
crownless black net frame. The brim is covered with black tulle, 
and bordered with a wreath of small pink blossoms; a pink crape 
frill is in the edge, expanded at the top to fill in the peaked space. 
A full erect frill of black lace surrounds the side, clasped with jet 
ornaments, and black ribbon straps are carried down over the 
open space between. The strings are of the same ribbon. 

A gold and black bonnet is shown to the right of the lace bonnet. 
It is covered and faced with crimped gold gauze, with leaves 
braided in gold cord on the sides. The brim is faced with black 
lace, the scalloped edges of which are bent over on the outside. 
Black lace is arranged in loops at the top, with a posy of moss- 
roses fastened among them, the ends of the lace being folded and 
brought down the middle of the crown. Old-gold ribbon is used 
for the strings. 

The wide-brimmed black lace round hat illustrated has an open- 
top crown surround- 
ed with a variegated 
wreath of roses in pale 
tints. A band crosses 
the open top, and on 
this a lace rosette and 
a green ribbon bow are 
mounted, The wide 
trimming lace of which 
the brim is made is 
shirred and extended 
on wires. 

Another round hat 
illustrated is of the 
Empire variety in red- 







































dish gray chip. The 
brim, wide and _pro- 
jecting in front and 


narrow at the back, is 
faced with rosewood 


velvet. Wide change- 
able ribbon in rose- 
wood and gray, and 
variegated ostrich 
plumes of the same 
tints, form the trim- 
ming. The ribbon is 


fastened with a large 
buckle on the front, 
forming a face trim- 
ming of loops, and 
hanging in long ends 
at the back, which can 
be brought forward 
and tied. 





How to Be a 
Visitor. 

T is not an easy task 

to live in other peo- 
ple’s houses, to alter 
your own breakfast 
hour, to sleep in an 
unaccustomed bed, to 
eat at unusual periods, 
to await the hostess’s 
pleasure about the ear- 
riage, to talk to the 
stupid son or daugh- 
ter, or to endure the 
unnatural brilliancy of 
the petted one. The 
family dog may be a 
brute of whom one is 
afraid. Every one 
knows the désagré- 
ments which haunt 
the __ best - regulated 
families. 

It is a servile con- 
dition to be a vis- 
itor even under com- 
plimentary = circum- 
stances. One must 
talk when one would 
sleep, eat when not 
hungry,and walk when 
fatigued. The model 
visitor, let us suppose, 
is gifted with a ready 
adaptability; she has 
just enough anecdote 
and not too much, the 
exact amount of good 
looks, and an absence 
of disagreeable encum- 
brances. If need be, 
she may join the guild 
of the guests for life. 
To those childless 
homes where visitors 
are desired for com- 
pany, how often is 
she asked, and how 
amiably does she com- 
port herself ! 


| 


In these households, more numerous than the uninitiated dream, 
she is, if she conform to certain common-sense regulations, received 
with open arms, as a beneficent angel. To this end she must first 
of all come when she is asked, remain her stipulated time, and cheer- 
fully say good-by at its end. Punctuality is the first article in the 
code. Never should a visitor presume on her popularity to keep peo- 
ple waiting. Every family is entitled to its idiosyncrasy. One host 
is afraid of his coachman, and he cannot bear to have the carriage 
wait; another is tied to the breakfast bell; another expends his 
extraneous activity in getting people to the dinner-table. A model 
visitor acknowledges these peculiarities and bends to them. Is she 
sure to never abuse the weather? Certain hosts feel that they own 
the weather; they are responsible for it. A visitor should have a 
resource forarainy day. Model hosts are mortified if it rains, or if 
it is too hot to show off their views or their greenhouses, too dusty to 
look at their improvements, or too damp for a drive. The Ameri- 
cans have been spoiled by their climate, and the man who has twen- 
ty-eight fine days in a month is apt to be angry at three bad ones. 
Never, therefore, when in a country house, abuse the weather, for 
your host owns it. Find something pleasant to say of even a pro- 
longed drizzle. The sensible visitor never notices the 
family jars. If there is an antagonism over a dog or a 
cat, do not take sides. Avoid partisanship about the 
tree which madame wishes cut down, and which monsieur 
swears shall not be. Even very loving husbands and 
wives may have their occasional little frictions, which it 
is the part of the common friend to quietly ignore. 
Above all else let a guest beware of taking sides in the 
passing tiff, which will subside of itself if unnoticed. 


SPRING HATS 


AND BONNETS. 











Brothers, fathers, sisters, wives, can say very severe things We 
can all abuse those we love, in a temporary fit of irritability, but 
we do not like others to do so. Nor must we see any defects in 
the servants of our friends. People may hate and detest thei 
servants, dread them, fear them, distrust them, but they never 
forgive others for hating and distrusting them. They do not like 
to hear any complaint or accusation of than they en 
joy criticisms of their children. Our self-love is so sensitive, it 


that 
a visitor is not disy 


sends out so many tentacles, 


In short, if 


one cannot be too careful on 
these points. » be sympa- 


osed te 














thetic, amiable, agreeat le, self-contained, self possess¢ d, unse lfish, 
she would better stay at home. 

The advantages of a long visiting list at agreeable houses are 
many—delightful surprises of scenery, of wood and water; beau- 
tiful views; the great benefit of chang erhaps a golden friend 
ship; the discovery of new and lovely aracters, whom we may 
have been near without knowing, as a man once hung over a pre 
cipice all night, nor knew that the ground was only an inch below 
his feet. We never know people until we hav ved in the same 
house with them. Of course we do not entirely know them even 
then; but itis an introduction; we never forget them after that 
and there are other pleasures always recurring. 

We are amazed to find our friend’s country house so agreeably 
situated. We did not know of that inland lake, that island with 
the leaning tree; we had never imagined how charming our host- 
ess could be in her own house, so unselfish and so orderly; she 


appears even better here than elsewhere ; ar had never known 
that half-grown girl of hers, that bud with all her sweetest leaves 


1 we 











yet folded, who brings us flowers from the garden, tells us of her 
studies and her little ambitions, is so sweet and fresh and attrac- 
tive; and perhaps they have good dogs that we nire, splen- 
did Newfoundlands, generous St Be rnards, and one old cur whose 
asthmatic admiration pleases us, and whose odor we forgive on 
account of his mental excellencies ; ; pe rhaps an aristocratic grey- 
hound, whose appeal for bread is so lofty that we become Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere in giving it to him. We did not know how 
sweet and commodious a best bedroom could be until we reached 
Mrs. Clover; and as for her cream, it stands alone ; all cream that 
we have hithe srto tasted has been but enfeebled effort of a de 
generate breed, Mrs, Clover’s piazza, the smell of the new-mown 


hay, that view—all is 

We see the busy, 
his own house; he 
father, and citizen. 


entrancing, 
absorbed American to the 
shows his most de 


Perhaps he is 


greatest advantage in 
lightful traits as husband, 


a collector, ind we find a ine 





library, some autographs, and some rare coins. He takes us a 
little into that private life which his active career has seemed to 
obliterate. We find him a reader, a thinker, and the otium cum 
dignitate begins to sit well on his shoulders. 

Of course visits to Newport, to Bar Harbor, to Narrag tt 
Pier, to the fine houses on Long Island, and to the many amusing 


gay watering-places are different from all this. 
repetition of dinners, dances, and gay vis 
terviews between hostess and guest. All 
to do is to be ready in time. 

England teaches an American for the first time the true theo- 

of hospitality. In those spleridid country houses 
chance for every ple asure, every comfort! That | 
tion of letting a ; 


It is then a long 
ts. There 


i few in- 
tha it a guest is required 


are 


what a 
essed inspira- 
guest alone is perhaps the greatest boon we have 
received from the mo- 
ther country. 

To be 
the birthrig 
ery human being 
certain the 
day, either for read- 
thinking, 
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ing entertained all day 
long. Then a visitor 
has a right to a late 
breakfast if she is a 
bad sleeper, and in 
most houses this is 
managed by sending a 
breakfast to the bed- 
room. 

In England one does 
not meet the hostess 
until luncheon, unless 
by appointment. In 
the ifternoon the 
guests may order car 
ri and horses for 





the afternoon drive, or 
vo, if invited, with the 


The 





them all 

They 
hospitable than 
for 
recount of 


may be more 
we 
those tunate 
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rhly organized 
system of 





lomestic 








service. And in many 
houses thei great 
wealth enables them 
to share with their 
guest the most unri- 
valled walks and 
drives, picturé gal. 
leries, and for out- 
door amusements the 
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“loch,” the fishing brook, and the hunting; but still with all that, 
and even in humbler houses, guests and hogts behave with more 
sincerity, more respect for mutual rights, than in our houses. We 
are getting richer than they are, our millionaires are hiring their 
beautiful houses, but the day has not yet come when we know 
how to treat a guest as they do 

Those who visit Newport after a season in New York, and there 
dress five times a day, and are in a perpetual round of gayety, 
tay well ask, “ Does pleasure pay ?” Searcely, as we have it. Late 
balls, late operas, crowded theatres, stifling soirées, are all a part 
of a winter career. Are they to be followed in summer? Are 
they not so many traps where the strength, health, and power of 
application and care for more serious things are caught and de- 
stroved ? 

The rush for lawn-tennis, for boating, for horseback, at these 
places is a natural, healthful, and innocent protest against the mid- 
day lunches and heavy dinners and balls of a gay summer resort. 

No one should carry from any house where he is a visitor any- 
thing which he may have heard or learned while with his friend, 
of the family, its business, peculiarities, or sorrows. Only a cad 
reveals secrets thus learned in the intimacy and unveiling of the 
family roof; it is a sign of innate depravity. The Norsemen 
drank their wine out of the skulls of their enemies. Some mod- 
ern guests drink theirs out of the skulls of their hosts after they 
have left the house which sheltered them. Nothing could be 
more abhorrent and offensive than this. 

It is the depth of vulgarity to receive any one’s hospitality and 
Sir Walter Scott introduced the Duch 
She had been Harriet Mellon, 
She was red- 


then to laugh at the hostess. 
ess of St. Albans at Abbotsford, 
the actress: then Mrs. Coutts; then the duchess. 
faced, vulgar, and overdressed, but Scott liked her for her kind 
heartedness, her wit, and her reminiscences, and he had accepted 
her hospitality; so did everybody. Sut when she was coming to 
his house some high-born dame, who was also a guest, proposed to 
leave Abbotsford, or else to stay and laugh at her. 

“No,” said Svott; “you shall stay, and you shall be polite to 
he es and if I see one single snub, I shall say it is you who are vul 
Imagine what a comparison might be made between your 
She spends her immense wealth wisely and 
Then forgive her her high colors, her 
Besides, you have broken 


ar, 
chances and hers! 
kindly, as a lady should. 
loud taste s, her ‘absence of Pair noble. 
her bread. Never did I hear her say a word against her noble 
tormentors ; I wish I could say as much for them.” 

The custodians of an old society must learn that with every dec- 
ade a certain set of society rules retire and new ones take their 
place, and the new hostesses may not have the manners or the 
breeding of those whose places they take, but if they offer you 
the best they have, do not partake of it and then go away and 
abuse them. 

To women who have held official positions in other countries, 
who have met the best society abroad, who have enjoyed in our 
own country the best that the quiet, refined houses have to offer, 
doubtless there is much that seems crude in many a modern now. 
veau riche hostess. But it should be remembered that she came to 
the fore just as old traditions were breaking up; she and her con- 
geners are the daughters of the hour. If she is not loud, bad 
form, and ill-tempered, her lesser defects should be forgiven her ; 
if she is, people ought not to visit her; if they do, they should 
not abuse her. 
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A POINT OF PROPRIETY. 

OW often in rural communities, and even in 
H towns, where closer association should show the 
want of wisdom in the proceeding, do we see young 
girls putting themselves under obligation to admirers 
of the other sex by the use of gifts which the one 
party should never offer and the other should never 
on any account receive! 

Men and youths, having superior advantages in the 
matter of opportunity of earning and acquiring money, 
have often a certain magnanimous sense of the ad- 
vantage, which prompts them to make things pleasant 
to those whom weakness and custom debar from shar- 
ing the same opportunities; and thus they offer gifts 
from their plenty, with little or no other feeling than 
one of generous kindness; and even when not thus 
unselfish it is but natural that they should desire to 
ingratiate themselves with the pretty or the nice girl 
of the neighborhood, or that one who, for any reason, 
has caught their fancy, and to do so in the rude, prim- 
itive manner that first suggests itself, that of bestow- 
ing gifts upon the favorite. Sometimes the young 
girl likes the gift and likes the giver; sometimes, and 
that quite as frequently, she would rather not accept, 
but fears to wound by refusal. Sometimes she hates 
to be hampered, and, as it were, seem to have her favor 
purchased, even when she is really ready to give all 
she is herself. Sometimes the whole thing is obnox- 
jous to her; and then again sometimes she is one of 
those actuated by the love of acquisition, and accepts 
remorselessly all that is laid at her feet, as a heathen 
goddess accepts the offerings at her shrine. Some- 
times, too, the giver is an older and serious person, 
and bestows from kindliness or a friendly tenderness, 
and the giving only seems to awaken gratitude, that 
presently warms into deeper emotion, which, meeting 
with no return, only serves to work injury in the end 
without doing any good at all. 
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But if the giver is a suitor, an aspirant for favor, 
and knows what he is about, either for his own hap- 
piness or hers, never will he offer her the temptation 
to accept his gifts, or let her place herself under the 
bar of obligation by doing so; for her sake he will 
not take away the bloom of simplicity by stimulating 
or creating in her an eagerness to acquire and own 
what is unearned, nor put her will and wish under 
any constraint of delicacy by making her feel herself 
obliged to consent to his suit and accept his over- 
tures in view of what she has already accepted of his 
property; and he will see that his offerings are really 
in a measure of the nature of supposrtions that she is 
an object of sale, and that things such as these are 
her price; while for his own sake he will leave her 
free and unconstrained to take or reject, and not place 
himself in danger of being the owner of an affection 
bought with gifts and capable of transferrence to any 
one having the giving of greater gifts in power, and 
thus of experiencing untold misery in the future. 

There is a vulgarity about the whole business, any- 
way, that is revolting to those of nicer sensibilities, 
or to those who have moved in circles where promis- 
cuous gift giving and receiving are not countenanced, 
aud where for a gentleman to offer a gift of any cost 
would be considered an unpardonable breach of that 
décorum and good taste which, if it does not always 
take the place of virtue, at least speaks its language 
and wears its mask. 

A young girl in our land is allowed a great deal of 
liberty in her going and coming and doing, quite as 


much as is good for her, although experience has 
shown that she rarely abuses it. But there are 


wherein she is made obedient to a code, 
and this gift-taking affair is one of those. A young 
girl cannot keep her own personality too charily in 
the background where lovers and even friends of the 
other sex are concerned. For her to accept articles of 
jewelry, for instance, fromm a gentleman—supposing 
that a gentleman, strictly so called, could offer them 

is conduct as objectionable as it would be to take 
from him the money itself that he paid for the jew- 
elry, or the material for one or more of her gowns. 


some things 


It has, indeed, not been held improper for a lady to | 


accept a book offered her by a gentleman, especially 
When the book is one concerning whose subject-mat- 
ter there has been discussion between them, or which 
both of them may have been reading; and flowers 
have always: been regarded as within the bounds of 
propriety to offer and to receive. Yet as flowers can 
be made quite as costly a gift as diamonds themselves, 
we hardly know why they are exempted from the 
ban; but the fact remains that they are exempt, prob- 
ably because some fragrant avenues of approach must, 


in the nature of things, be left open. Bonbons also 





are within the pale, but we know of almost nothing | 


else, unless we mention gloves. Many people accept 
gloves, but many other social authorities declare that 
there is no more decency in accepting gloves than 
there would be in, accepting shoes. Many others 
accept certain small gifts paid as forfeits; but the line 
may always be drawn at anything so personal as wear- 
ing apparel. 
own people are able and willing to afford her all that 
she ought to have, and it is a sort of implication upon 
their generosity and ability, to offer her anything fur- 
ther, an intrusion and interference with their methods 
in relation to her that they have a right to resent. 
lends, moreover, to an act of originally quite a ditfer- 
ent intention, the color of design to establish a rela- 
tion between the giver and the taker supplementary 
to that of the parents or near friends, and if with 
a secret understanding, then all the more injustice 
is done to all parties. 

But it is really unnecessary to give all the reasons 
why and wherefore concerning the duty of a lady in 
the matter of gifts from any gentleman other than 
her own close connections and relatives. It is enough 
that the laws and customs of good society prohibit 
her receiving the gifts, and that if she wishes to be 
considered a part of good society she must conform to 
its demands and follow its habits, feeling sure that the 
advantages conferred by enrolment among its mem- 
bers are far superior to those obtained by the receipt 
of petty gifts, and that in not only refusing these 
gifts, but in making it impossible that they should be 
offered to her, our young gir! is doing both her social 
and her moral duty. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“SCAIRT TO DEATH.” 


ASSING through the hall of a large city building, some 

time since, I found myself among an eager group of 
young people, all strangers to me; and they proved to be 
the pupils of a School of Oratory comparing notes after 
some public performance. One blushing maiden seemed to 
be the recipient of especial compliments, and was presently 
greeted with delight by two older ladies, whose verdict was, 
“You did splendid!” To which her heart-felt reply came: 
“Did 1? Well, 1 was ’most scairt to death.” It would 
be easy for a stern critic to point the moral against all 
such institutions by asking what possible place oratory 
could have in the studies of a young lady who could re- 
mark, even in the very halls of rhetoric, that she was “scairt 
to death.” But, on the other hand, it might be urged char- 
itably that the offending word itself is only a quaint old 


It is to be assumed that a young girl's | 


| madam queen 


variation of the ordinary participle, or, again, that she was 
speaking colloquially, and that even the highly educated 
will sometimes revert to the careless phrases of their child- 
hood. ‘Thus at a certain dinner of Harvard graduates I 
heard an eminent judge say in his speech, “a great ways,” 
aud an eminent divine say, “ When he lays down at 
night.” It is impossible not to recognize the fact that 
when it comes to the niceties of speech we are all mortal. 

And very possibly the young lady’s teacher of elocution, 
if he were called as a witness, might admit freely’ that she 
was liable to a certain inaccuracy of language, and might 
hint that this was one of the precise reasons why she was 
put under his charge. A story went the rounds many years 
ago of a country academy, newly founded, the trustees of 
which had much discussion as to the proper qualifications 
for admission, at the end of which debate a hitherto silent 
member got up and suggested that possibly the most suit- 
able qualification would be ignorance. In these schools, I 
take it, the preceptor does not expect that those who come 
to him should be altogether presentable in public speech ; 
if they were already such, they would not come. It is per- 
haps a compliment to him that we expect them to be thus 
presentable, and are moved to point a moral with them if 
they are unsatisfactory. It is certain that there is a great 
increase of these schools, and also that more and more atten- 
tion is paid to propriety of language and to the manage- 
ment of the voice. How far the improvement comes from 
schools may be uncertain, but they must have a tendency 
that way. Americans take naturally to public speaking as 
compared with the English, though perhaps not in com- 
parison with the Latin races. Reading aloud is also very 
common here, although an eminent foreign lecturer, Mr. 
George Macdonald, evidently thought otherwise, and ex- 
plained it minutely in a lecture before the Lowell Institute 
in Boston as if it were a newly invented mouse-trap. All 
these facts indicate the desirableness of schools of oratory. 
Indeed the remark of my young friend indicates the same 
thing, for it is one object of every such teacher to save his 
pupils from being “ scairt.” 

As yet, if must be owned, these schools do their work 
very imperfectly. At any public reading, where several 
persons take part, you can commonly discover which have 
had a course of training, and the comparison is rarely to 
their advantage. On some points, as the handling of the 
breath and the enunciation of final syllables, they usually 
have the preference, but there is a certain mouthing of 
which they rarely rid themselves. There is rarely that 
simple, even flow which, while it does not excite, yet never 
wearies. LIonce went by request to the closing exercises 
of a school taught by a teacher of some eminence, not now 
living, and when pressed by him for criticisms, at the end, 
was obliged to say that out of the dozen or more young 
people who had read or recited there was only one whom I 
should like to employ as a reader if I were ill. All the rest 
overdid the thing; and where one was compelled to ad- 
inire, there was yet something of the reservation expressed 
by Christophero Sly, in Taming of the Shrew, when he says 
of the performance, “An excellent piece of work, good 
would ’twere done!” If the mere object 
of the human voice is to communicate information, the 
man who makes the stentorian announcement of trains at 
great railway stations is your only elocutionist. But if 
the aim of a trained voice is to give pleasure, then plea- 
sure is the test; and I have heard public readers who 
claimed to be trained in all Delsarte’s methods, and who 
yet seemed best fitted to make a living on the hand-organ 
man’s method, by being paid to go away. 

Certainly the very best speakers I have heard, off the 
stage, have usually had no direct elocutionary training. 
Even these may, however, have profited from especial 
hints from teachers; and there is no doubt that, at the 


| other extreme of the art, many vaturally poor speakers 


have been greatly chastened and helped by instruction. 


| Whether the great intermediate body of average speakers 


It | 





are so helped is not so clear. With them the change is 
often the school-girl’s promotion from a simple straw hat 
to a pile of millinery; something is gained, something lost. 
After all, the great thing is to be natural, and if training 
can set nature free, so much the better. The best thing I 
ever heard of Delsarte, the great master of expression, was 
his demeanor on a single occasion when he was taken by 
surprise and all his arts seemed unavailing. It was told 
me by one of his personal pupils, and is, I suppose, authen- 
tic. As his life went on he was in part superseded in 
favor by a more showy rival, with whom he was to unite 
one day in a recitation before certain important person- 
It so happened that the rival was to arrange the 
performance, and as one of his advantages lay in a voice 
much more powerful than Delsarte’s, he maliciously con- 
trived to place the audience at a very great distance. 
Delsarte saw through the mancuvre at a glance, and 
formed his own plan to counteract it. The rival had the 
first recitation, and spoke so loud that nobody felt called 
upon to keep very still; and there was so much talking 
and moving about as really to interfere with the perform- 
ance. When Delsarte came forward there was a momen- 
tary hush, from curiosity to hear his opening. He not 
only made no effort to speak louder than usual, but actu- 
ally spoke lower, so that there was a complete silence 
through his whole recitation, and nobody lost a word of it. 
A man thus equal to the occasion could teach lessons more 
important than any Art of Expression. T. W. &. 


aves 
ages. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXV.—DRESS FOR BIGGER BABIES. 


6 yer raiment of the small boys and girls of the present day is 
usually chosen with a regard for picturesque effects. Gone 
are the days when a child was a grown person in miniature, when 
the worn-out silks and stuffs of the mother were cut over for the 
little daughter, and when jackets and trousers for the juvenile 
heir of the house were adapted from his father’s old coats and 
trousers. What has been lost in economy by the change has been 
compensated for in the superior attractiveness of the current cos- 
tumes for children over those that were the fashion twenty odd 
years ago. Not only the fact that the quaint Mother Hubbard 


and Kate Greenaway frocks for girls, the midshipmite and Zouave 
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suits for boys, are the mode, make them pretty, they have a 
dainty grace all their own, that springs largely from their being 
modelled from patterns made especially for children. They are 
not imitations of the dress worn by the ordinary men and women, 
but are appropriate only to the little people for whom they were 
designed. 

Until children are two or three years of age, there is but slight 
variation between the styles of dressing boys and girls, The frocks 
of the boy may be more ‘plainly made, with fewer furbelows and 
frills, but the difference is not so noticeable as to impress the cas- 
ual observer. The mother is usually extremely desirous to mark 
the distinction, and to make her son look as boyish as circum- 
stances will permit. Great is her mortification when, after her 
best efforts in this line, she is complimented upon her “ sweet lit- 
tle daughter,” or informed that ‘any one could tell that baby is 
a girl at the first glance.” The indignant young matron might 
as well resigti herself to circumstances, and wait patiently for the 
age when her boy can be inducted into kilts and jackets. Until 
that time the shades of variance between the frocks, caps, and 
cloaks designed for boy babies and those meant for their sisters 
are so subtle that they can be detected only by a mother, or by the 
keeper of a shop for babies’ outfits. 

Little boys are comparatively unsatisfactory subjects for a mo- 
ther’s taste in dress to expend itself upon. While they are yet 
babies she has an uneasy feeling that laces, delicate material 
loaded with tucks or trimming, and similar vanities are rather 
inappropriate for one of the stronger sex even in his infancy. 
As he grows older this impression strengthens, and the mother 
must content herself with selecting pretty fabrics, and having 
them well cut and made. She may take pride in her wee man as 
she sees him resplendent in his long stockings, knickerbockers, 
and Norfolk jacket or sailor blouse, but she can never take the 
pleasure in decking him out that she knows when she arrays her 
little daughter in the pretty fanciful costumes upon which may be 
expended a boundless amount of loving handiwork. No wonder 
that some mothers seem to regard their girls almost as they once 
did their dolls, and to have as keen an enjoyment in dressing and 
undressing their flesh and blood playthings as they once did in 
putting on and off the clothes of their wax and china puppets. 

Mingled with this almost childish satisfaction, however, there 
is another feeling that has its root in the tenderness and pride 
filling every mother’s heart, and urging her to do her best in beau- 
tifying that which is so dear to her. Beloved as may be a son to 
a mother’s heart, there is a peculiar bond between her and her 
daughter that cannot be explained even by those who have known 
it. Possibly it may be the community of sex that makes the tie 
so close, the mystic sympathy between the mother and her woman 
child. The boy is not less fondly cherished, but he will be a man 
some day, with a man’s thoughts and ambitions taking him away 
from the circle in which his mother’s thoughts revolve, while the 
daughter, through childhood, girlhood, and wifehood, will grow, 
with increasing knowledge and widening responsibilities, only the 
nearer to the parent who has trod the same path before her. 

However devoted the mother may be to her little girl, and how- 
ever great her pleasure may be in adorning the child with beauti- 
ful clothing, she must be on her guard constantly to avoid filling 
the little one’s head with too high an idea of the importance of 
pretty garments. Vanity is a plant easy to root, hard to extermi- 
nate, and that grows with marvellous rapidity. 

In the endeavor to prevent their children’s becoming vain, some 
mothers lay too little stress upon the desirability of tasteful attire. 
Other parents seem to lack entirely the commonly felt pride in 
their children’s presenting a good appearance, and habitually neg- 
lect the dress of the little ones, contenting themselves with know- 
ing that the clothing is clean and whole, without troubling them- 
selves as to whether it is made in the prevailing mode or in a 
fashion that-has been obsolete for ten years. Children suffer 
keenly when they feel that they are dressed in a fashion that is 
far behind the times. 

Anstiss Dolbeare, in //itherto, gives a vivid account of her mor- 
tification over the high-necked, long-sleeved gingham pinafores 
and the clumsy rubbers she wore while other girls of her age had 
Another girl, not in a story- 
book, remembered, when she was a woman and had children of 


pretty modern aprons and overshoes. 


her own, the shame she endured from having to wear pantalets 
long after they had been discarded by most of her childish com- 
panions in favor of short drawers. 

While adhering to the prevalent customs of dressing children, 
common-sense must in A 
fashion should never be carried to a ridiculous extreme. There 
is as little wit in having a child’s Mother Hubbard frock so long 
that it knocks against her heels as there was a few years ago in 
cutting a little girl’s petticoats so short that she resembled an 
infantile ballet-dancer. The long skirts have at least warmth to 
commend them, but they do more harm than good when they are 
of a length that forces the tiny wearer to imitate her mother and 
carry her skirts caught up in her hand in damp weather, or else 
run the risk of getting wet feet and ankles, and consequent cold, 
from the flapping of the moist drapery about her legs. 

The material of which a child’s clothes are composed also 
demands attention. While plushes and velvets undoubtedly make 
beautiful coats for children, it is almost a pity to pat sueh costly 
fabrics upon the little ones. Not only are such materials easily 
injured, but in their weight and richness they seem inappropriate 
to the simplicity that should mark a child’s dress. There are 
plenty less expensive fabries, more suitable to the years of the 
juvenile wearer, that will make up into quite as attractive if less 
showy garments. For little girls daintily made frocks of pretty 
wash goods are exceilent for summer wear, and need not be load- 
ed with trimming to be tasteful and becoming. In winter one 
has an endless choice in flannels and soft woollens for frocks, 
while there are plenty of thick cloths that make handsome and 
stylish outer garments. 

With boys the case is different. There is less temptation here 
to spend money, unless the fond mother is lured by gorgeous vel- 
vet suits, embroidered shirts, ete. As a rule, the little boy’s cloth- 
ing is more apt to be plain and durable, and to afford fewer op- 
portunities for extravagance than is offered by the girl’s wardrobe. 

In this chapter attention has been chiefly called to outer at- 
tire. In under-wear simplicity should be studied as well as pretti- 
ness, and the effort made to have the child’s clothing throughout 
consistent with the means of the parents. Above all, external ele- 
gance should never conceal shabbiness in the under-garments. 
Better have plainness and neatness characterize both. 


be observed making their garments. 





NEW YORK FASHION 


GOWNS FOR THE CENTENNIAL BALL, 





\ ORTH is using brocade trains with fronts of mousseline de 

soie for the ball gowns of ladies now in Europe who will 
return home specially to attend the centennial ball on April 29th. 
He also combines two brocades in one gown—silver gray brocade 
of large design for the train and corsage, with white brocade for 
the petticoat front. For a young married lady he has used white 
peau de soie with a bertha trimmed with great numbers of sap- 
phires, which are her favorite jewels. Another white gown is 
of satin with silver flowers embroidered at the foot in front, slen- 
der vines of silver up the fronts of the pointed corsage, and silver 











fringe dropping below the waist and under the arms beneath high 
full short sleeves. Gray tulle trimmed with silver thistles holding 
the drapery of the front is the gown being made up for a distin- 
guished lady who will be a guest at the ball. The fashions of the 
last century are being followed with modifications for these gowns. 
Worth uses plain white silk muslin in straight full breadths for the 
front of the skirt, putting a frill across the foot in the old-fash- 
ioned way, and turning over deep ruffles at the neck, ruffles so wide 
that they drape the bodice and form the entire sleeves with the help 
of some silver fringe put under the arms—not above them. Other 
modistes have an effective embroidery of white wool on mousseline 
de soie, which is prettily used on an Empire gown of Nile green bro- 
cade, the silk muslin forming the greater part of the low corsage, 
which is then draped diagonally in front by a breadth of the green 
brocade, beginning high on the right shoulder and tapering to the 
waist on the left. Clusters of marguerites and long hanging grasses 
are set on the white embroidered front of the skirt, and at the foot 
is an accordion flounce of plain silk muslin. A gown of blue and 
white brocade with trimmings of opal beads has been made for 
one of the ladies of the cabinet, and for her daughter is a very 
youthful Empire gown of white net trimmed with rows of watered 
ribbon around the skirt and clusters of daisies on the corsage. 

The fashionable modistes have returned from Paris, bringing 
gowns with many new features—gowns of India silks, of China 
crape, of fish nets and laces, of cashmeres, of mousseline de laine, 
and of thin canvas—while for the earliest spring days are light 
cloth gowns, or combinations of striped silk with cloth, also new 
quaint brocades, shaded taffetas, shot bengaline, aud camel’s-hair 
stuffs of great variety. There are new details in Directoire 
gowns, and fresh ways of combining the styles of the Directory 
with those of the First Empire. The pad bustle is less often 
used, but there remains a support of one or of two steels across 
the back of most foundation skirts. A single steel twelve inches 
long, twelve inches beiow the belt, is found sufficient for many 
skirts, but others require a second steel lower down to give the 
gradual slope from waist to foot which has sueceeded the abrupt 
shelving and high curve of the bouffant skirts of last year. Long 
coats and polonaises are largely imported, but there are also many 
basques and round waists with separate skirts that are straight in 
effect, yet are slightly draped overa foundation skirt. Readers of 
the Bazar will fiud excellent models for these draped skirts in two 
dresses, one of plaid wool, the other of cashmere, illustrated on 
page 285, Bazar No. 16, Vol. XXII. Leading dress-makers in 
Paris make these simple skirts of all kinds of goods—of cashmeres, 
India silks, dressy white wools, of plain navy blue serge for yacht- 
ing gowns, for camel’s-hair or canvas walking dresses, Cheviot 
travelling dresses, and for the pretty muslins, ginghams, percales, 
ete., for the summer, The “ plain bodice” of the plaid gown on 
page 285 is the new basque with square tabs just coming into 
fashion; the “ pointed waistbands” are shown in this plate, and 
the popular drapery for the tops of coat sleeves is well shown 
here. The widely bordered wool dress with jacket is another 
favorite importation, coming in green and white for spring, in 
brown or grayish blue, and in bright red with white for youthful 
gowns at the sea-side, 











NEW FEATURES IN DIRECTOIRE GOWNS. 

The new Directoire long coats have continuous back breadths 
perfectly flat on the tournure, yet gored below to form four large 
tluted pleats that slope and widen to the foot. New combinations 
of color are also seen in such gowns, as the coat of black stripe: 
faille with vest and skirt front of salmon peau de soie, while the 
revers, the cape, and the sides of the skirt are of faced cloth, either 
gray or réséda green, with a cut-out border of laurel leaves show- 
ing salmon beneath, and edged with jet beads. The black note 
is further given by frills of black lace across the salmon front, 
each held by a salmon silk bow of many loops made of milliners’ 
folds. <A great Directoire bow of black lace is at the throat, and 
large black crocheted buttons are on the front of the waist, the 
square side pockets, and on the two seams of the back just below 
the waist line. 











There are with other gowns Directoire basques of 
black moiré with lace vests, the skirt having four gored moiré 
breadths in the back and straight fronts of lace. Gilt open gal- 
loon with rows of jet beads upon it trims such gowns. Cream 
white cloth with corded seroll designs is made up as a basque 
with a brown wool skirt that has galloon upon it woven in a white 
Greek key design. 

FISH NET DRESSES. 


Black silk fish net with meshes large enough to put the tip of 
a finger through are made up over moiré skirts and waists. The 
foot of the skirt has a six-inch hem, above which are ten rows of 
very narrow satin ribbon drawn through the meshes. The full 
back breadths are straight, and have a wide moiré sash hanging 
to the foot, while the front and sides are given the effect of a 
Spanish flounce by ten other rows of ribbon curving across them 
and confining them just above the knees. Gowns for the coming 
Washington centennial ball and also for bridemaids have white 
fish net skirts made in this way, and low-necked coats of fancy 
brocade. There are striped fish nets, and others with leaf pat- 
terns, with large poika dots, and the fine point d’esprit. 


BLACK CHANTILLY LACE DRESSES. 


Other lace dresses are of the figured Chantilly net, with or with- 
out scallops, in vine, arabesque, and leaf patterns and stripes. A 
great deal of jet galloon is used upon these dresses, sometimes in 
wide diagonal rows across the front of the gathered bodice, while 
others have jet leaf stripes set in rows down the front of the bodice 
and of the skirt. Gold ribbon—metal ribbon like gold cloth—is 
on other lace gowns, and many galloons of mixed gold cord and 
jet beads. Moiré ribbon is as fashionable as last year for trim- 
ming, and the economical reader will find that she need not alter 
a well-made lace gown of last summer. The gathered bodice, full 
sleeves, and draped skirts still prevail, though there are novelties 
as well, such as deeply draped lace aprons pleated in front and 
curving up each side to meet quite short in the back below the 
waist line. There are also alternate breadths of Chantilly net and 
of plain Brussels net, the latter crossed by many rows of milliners’ 
folds made of black gros grain; a narrow lace flounce edges each 
breadth at the foot, and hangs separate from the foundation skirt 
of faille, of peau de soie, or of moiré. To refurbish last year’s 
lace waists, have a great jabot of softly falling lace down the front 
of the waist, and if the neck of the wearer is fair and plump, point 
the dress low at the throat, simply cord it there, and put a pleated 
lace frill around it to lie down flatly. If the sleeves are full and 
long, tack them inside upon the shoulders nearly two inches above 
the armholes to make them high and bouffant, or else drape ribbon 
around the armholes and tie it in a small bow on top. Standing 
collars for thin women should have the lace or net gathered in 
two puffs on the silk collar, and a tiny frill of the net doubled 
above as a finish. A great deal of ribbon either wide or narrow 
is still used in most capricious ways on lace dresses. A lace shawl 
can be draped as a Greek apron, and other aprons are made of 
the striped net edged with jet galloon or with moiré ribbon. The 
new ribbons that are repped half their width and satin the other 
half, forming two large stripes, are sometimes preferred to moiré 
ribbons; these are four inches wide. The Empire sashes have 
been described in former numbers of the Bazar. Worth's gowns 
all have sashes, his new caprice adding a narrow belt-like ribbon 














around the waist line even on corsages that are sharply pointed 
below. Silk or moiré skirts under lace have their steels set in a 
separate back breadth shaped as muslin bustles formerly were, 
and sewed under the top of the back of the skirt. 


INDIA SILK DRESSES. 

There is a fancy for India silks with black designs on light-tint- 
ed grounds—turquoise, old-rose, pale green, and buff; and as the 
reverse of this are the black grounds with spreading leaves and 
vines of light green, tan, old-rose, or blue. When black is in the 
figures, black is used for the trimming, even the palest rose or 
green silk gowns having black moiré or velvet ribbons, black lace 
jabots, and sometimes panels of black silk in the skirt. A round 
French waist with the fulness on the shoulders gathered in thick 
cords, and the front falling in loose jabot waves, is one of Worth’s 
designs for India silk dresses of pale turquoise blue, opening over 
a vest of black moiré with a high standing collar of black watered 
ribbon. The bishop's sleeves are also corded in pointed rows at 
the top, and have black ribbon wristbands. The skirts are then 
finished at the top with similar cording put on in either three or 
five points iu front with three rows of cords going all around, and 
these are really two skirts, a long slightly draped over-skirt of six 
breadths dropping on a lower skirt which is trimmed around the 
foot with a doubled ruffle of the India silk drawn on two cords 
through the middle. Two long sash ends of black moiré ribbon 
hang to the foot in the back. Only one steel is in the foundation 
skirt of this dress, and there is no bustle. The black ground India 


silks are worn over of black net with 


a skirt rows of trou 
beadings through which narrow satin ribbons are drawn, and these 


trou 
ribbons are the color of the figures in the silk. The silk bodice 
has a short jacket front dropping into revers next a vest of the 
net, with ribbons drawn through beading to form a voke the 
back extends neck to foot in continuous breadths, not in 
princesse shape, but quite full like a French waist, shaped by 
shirring at the waist line, and having three full breadths in the 
skirt. A dainty afternoon gown to be worn in Washington by 
Mrs. McKee is of pink and white striped India silk combined with 
white mousseline de soie that is wrought with the finest threads 
of white wool, and this has black velvet ribbon tie bows on the 
waist, a black velvet collar with wristbands of the same, twisted 
black velvet on the ends of the basque, and large choux of velvet 
on the skirt, which is draped in jabots showing their selva, 


, while 
from 
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panels of the embroidered mousseline de 


sole, 


CREPON GOWNS 

For sheer woollens for midsummer those of slightly créped sur- 
face are now preferred to the smoother nuns’ veiling, and these 
are made up in most esthetic fashions, in white over colored 
silks, or in pale yellow, faded rose, Empire green, or old-blue 
shades. An Empire gown for afternoons at 
yellow crépon trimmed with turquoise blue 


Newport is of pale 
velvet needle-worked 
in scallops on the edges, and in large button-hole slits through 
which white moiré ribbon is drawn. The skirt is in accordion 
pleats on the back and sides, while the front has a border and side 
panel of the velvet draped with a Greek apron falling straight to 
the foot on the right side, then drawn up high on tne left hips, 
and tied there in a large round knot. The Empire waist is crossed 
over in front and back, the V spaces at the top filled in with blue 
velvet and a high velvet collar band, which is edged with yellow 


lisse folds. Very full crépon sleeves witli deep cuffs of blue vel- 
vet. A Greek gown of white crépon over pink silk is fringed at 


the foot, and has the short bodice front draped with antique ré- 
séda brocade which falls into a sash at the back. 
slip is not visible, and is merely a foundation skirt and waist 
lining for the half-low corsage on which white crépon folds are 
pointed in a V at the top of the front and square across the back, 
falling thence in pleats at a point below the waist in the back. 
The entire front of the waist below these folds is then draped by 
a single breadth of the brocade caught up on the shoulders, drawn 
dow in soft folds to the short waist, then divided to pass to the 


The pink silk 


longer pointed back, where another breadth is added, and these 
drop as sash ends straight to the end of the skirt 
three straight breadths of the double-width erépon caught up 
once only in a fold on the left hip. The silk fringe is knotted in 
the hem, and an insertion of knotted meshes is above the hem. 
Full sleeves reaching to the elbow are of the erépon over silk. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. ConNnELLY; 
Miss Switzer; Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrerry, & Co.; and E. J. Dennina. 


This skirt is 





PERSONAL. 


Rear-ApMIRAL WorpDEN is one of the oldest o 


f the naval offi- 
cers. He is just seventy years of age, and he was forty-four, and 
only a lieutenant (so slow are promotions in the navy), when he 
commanded the Monitor in her great fight against the Merrimac. 
His promotion was not slow after that, for Congress passed a spe- 
cial act to promote him out of the regular line. Admiral Worden 
makes his home in Washington, though he is by birth a New- 
Yorker. 

—The recent illness of Edwin Booth has filled his friends with 
apprehension, though he seems to have no fears on his own a 
count. The number of theatrical “stars” who have been disabled 
within a few weeks of each other should make those who have 
not been touched by the hand of disease consider themselves es- 
pecially fortunate. Mary Anderson, Mrs. Langtry, Julia Marlowe, 
and Edwin Booth all on the sick-list at the same time! 

—A reporter with a practical turn of mind interviewed different 
members of Dr. Seward Webb’s excursion party as to the cost of 
various items, and he sums up the total expenses of the trip, which 
will cover 20,000 miles, as $167,173. There are twenty-six per- 
sons in Dr, Webb's party, besides the conductor, train-men, eu 
gineer, porters, valets, ete., etc. The conductor, train-men, and 
porters were furnished with complete uniforms at Dr. Webb's ex- 
pelse. 

—Mrs. Celia E. Wentworth, of New York, is said to be the only 
lady pupil Cabanel ever received into his studio. Mrs. Wentworth 
is now painting in a studio of her own in Paris, but she has sent a 
picture to the spring exhibition at the Academy of Design. Mrs. 
Wentworth divides her time between Paris and New York, with an 
occasional run to the Adirondacks, where she has a log cabin with 
a big chimney in the middle and a “ shake-down” in the corner. 

—Miss Mary A. Brigham, who has been chosen President of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, was for many years associate principal 
of one of the best girls’ schools in Brooklyn. Miss Brigham is 
described as rather tall and finely proportioned, with a fresh com 
plexion, large kindly brown eyes, and dark hair. She is also said 
to be a woman of sound judgment as well as wide culture. 

—Mr. Edison is going to have working models of all his inven- 
tions at the Paris Exhibition. 
20,000 incandescent lamps. 

—Dr. Edward Beecher, a brother of Henry Ward Beecher, is 
lying in the Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal General Hospital, suf- 
fering from an accident received a few weeks ago. Dr. Beecher, 
who is eighty-six years of age, hurt his leg in jumping from a 
train before it had stopped. The injury was so severe that the 
leg had to be amputated—a serious matter considering the ad- 
vanced age of the patient. 





Among other items there will be 
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Border in Flat Stitch 
Embroidery. 


Tris border for toilette mats 
and similar small articles is 


Costume with Double 

kirt. 

Russtan green camel’s-hair 
with silk galloon of a lighter 
tint is used for this costume in 
the model, The lower skirt is 
straight and full, an eighth less 
than four yards wide, and bor- 
dered with six rows of galloon. 
The upper skirt is of the same 
width but shorter, and with the 
oaaner ee up the ope n 


worked in linen thread—white 
or any other single color—on 
scrim or grenadine canvas, The 
broad lines are taken in even 
perpendicular stitches over six 
threads of the canvas, and the 
blocks over the same number, 
but in graduated diagonal stitch- 
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camahinis Unanict thine tiated <= . . Se. — ne) SENSE eS: = Li \ (eal) eA Talk toa oa bel which is covered with 

5 ca Tm Som & SOR) ree ae . so : 5 £0 X rows of galloon. The bodice 

Cube-shaped Cushion. a fe AD oe Loe e 20 co eae Me et Se ay mE, Bam 7 . has full fronts shirred in yoke 
‘ ‘ 09°-()- ; VSO Od Ox } 4)20y shape, and is trimmed to out- 
Tris square-cornered cushion (1) : VVoUcwU CSS S05 : Retruril line a small jacket. 

has a cover of flowered India . ’ ra 3 g . eater 


silk, which is ornamented with 
square appliqués of plush that 
are each decorated with a spray 
of embroidery. Cut four pieces 


Counterpane.—Irish Lace 
and Flat Stitch Em- 
broidery. 


for the cover, each sixteen inch- Tus counterpane is com 


es long and nine wide, and point 


ey : ‘ posed of bands of cream white 
. > , * - P . . . 
four inches at each end for the } ) 3 ‘ Sa AySeGs ? % as > ; , A ‘ ew grenadine canvas with inser. 
. ee ( - ¢o° (yee? a / Oa ee ‘ . , . 
top and bottom. The four plush f ee tia aia ole =y DE DS ¥- RES / = : DC SE ais or tions of crochet Trish lace set 
pieces for the top are six inches £50) ce O25 OS80SNBU SS OS25 Dk ) \ betwéen, the whole being sur- 
square; these are fastened on aE rounded with a lace edging 


cornerwise as illustrated, with 
their edges overcast in close 
satin stitch three-eighths of an 
inch dee P, with silk of a lighter 
shade. A plush rosette finishes 
top and bottom of the cushion, 
with a plush handle in the top 
and a cluster of ball tassels at 
he bottom. 


to match the insertion, and 
mounted over a colored lining 
The canvas bands are embroid- 
ered in flat stitch in the design 
given in Fig. 2, which shows a 
section of the work in full size; 
a narrow notched border is on 
either side of this pattern (see 
Fig. 1). The embroidery is 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet Intsn Lack ror CounterpaNe, Fic, 1. 


Fig. 1.—Cosrume wira Dovsie Sxirt.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fut Size. Fig. 2.—Costome with Dovste Skixt.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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a slip on the 3d of the 4 chain at the beginning. 3d 
row.—8 single on the front meshes of the next 3 sin- 
gle, for a loop 9 chain, a slip on the first of them, 4 
single, 4 double, and 4 single around the 9 chain, a 
slip on the first single of the loop; repeat 7 times. 
4th row.—2 slip on the first 2 of the 3 single before 
the first loop; + turn down the next loop on the out- 
side, 3 chain, from the back work a double around 
the perpendicular meshes of the next double in the 
2d row, for a loop 9 chain and a slip on the first of 
them, 4 single, 3 double, a picot, 3 double and 4 sin- 
gle around the loop, but connect the picot to a picot 
of the nearest leaf in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration, a slip on the first single of the loop, a slip on 
the double before the loop ; repeat from * 7 times, but 
in the next and every following second repetition work 
the first double on the following 2d double of the 2d row, 
also in every repetition work a chain after the first 4 sin- 
gle of the loop, connect to the first of the last 4 single in 
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SumMeErR Hats aNnpD 


ve y . 2.—UnNtTRIMMED 
Fig. 1.—Unrrivmep Sum- 


MER Hats AND Bonnets. 





LONNETS. 
worked with cream cotton. ul ceding loop, 1 
The lace edging is shown chain, fro 1 the back 
in full size in Fig. 3; the a single on the 
details are the same as for 8d double of the loop 
the insertion, which, as in the 3d row which 
shown in Fig. 1, has a row precedes this, 1 chain 


of raised flowers along the 


and a slip on the 
middle, with a line of 




















same single from 

atrefoils ach side cs _ which these stitches 
paar pageant B= geen: Fig. 1.—Peatep CoLiar. Fig. 2.—Rrppon Covar. started. After th 
filling the interstices left last loop is conn¢ cted 
between the four-leaved figures OF in the same manner to the first 
at the straight edges. Begin stitch in the row and to the loop 
with the four-leaved figures. in the 8d row clos with 3 chain 
Make 18 chain to begin a leaf, and a slip on the first double in 
close with a slip stitch, and work the row, Edge both sid s of the 
33 single crochet around the insertion and the top of the edg 
loop, then a slip stitch on the ing with 2 rows as { vs: 1s 
first of them; turn, work 35 sin- row =. double on the first of 
gle around the preceding 33; the middle picots of the nex 
work on the back vein of the leaf, 3 chain, a single on the mid 
chain, and make 8 single on the dle picot, 3 chain, a double on the 
middle stitch; close with a slip following picot, 6 chain, a picot 
stitch on the Ist of the 35, then downward, for which make 5 
turn again, work 3 single on the chain ind connect to the first of 
back veins of the next 3 stitches them, 6 chain, a single into the 
and a picot, 6 times in succession last picot of the next half-rosette, 
(for a picot make 4 chain and a 6 chain, a picot ywnward, 6 
slip stitch on the preceding sin- chain ; repeat. 2d row.—A dou 
gle), then a single on the same ble, l chain, pass 1, throughout 
stitch with the last, 2 single on The ins rtions and edging are 
the next 2, a picot and 3 single overseamed to tlie canvas bands 


5 times in succession, a picot, a 
slip stitch on the first of the first 
8 single, fasten off. Begin each 
of the other 3 in the same man- 


House Toilettes. 
Tue dress illustrated in Fic. 1 
is of fawn-colored finely striped 














’ t 
ner, but connect the middle mesh silk. The front of the skirt is 
of the lst and 2d picots to the draped in three deep curved shawl 
middle mesh of the 11th and 10th folds, and has its edge turned 
picots of the preceding leaf, and back on the right side in a revers 
the last picot to the last; also which is f wed with « hestnut vel 
connect the 10th and 11th of the vet; on the left side it connects 
fourth leaf to the 2d and Ist of with the back drapery, which is 
the first leaf. As the four-leaved hung in broad straight folds. Th 
figures are worked one by one, bodice is sh« rt and bluntly point 
connect the middle picot of the ed, with a pleated cream sura 
first leaf to the middle picot of the plastron, at the s des of which are 
third leaf of the preceding group. velvet revers. A deep turned 
For the half- rosettes which fill down collar of surah is at tl 
in the interstices along the outer he art-sh ape d throat, with a be 
edge of the quatrefoils begin ut the front, 
with 9 chain, close with a slip _ A figured challi dress is shown 
stitch, work 14 single crochet in Fig. 2. The s is straight 
around the loop and a slip stitch and full, and slightly draped on 
on the first, then 2 single on the the front; a line of velvet bows 
next 2 single, working on the is on one side, connecting tw 
front mesh of the chain; * 9 box pleats in the skirt. Th 
chain for a loop, a slip stitch on round bodice is full at the front 
the first of them, 4 single, and 3 ind back, and with puffs at th 
double crochet around the first top of the coat sleeves. A 
half of the 9 chain, a picot, which vet collar is at the heart-shaped 
connect to the nearest leaf in the throat, and a pointed girdle of 
manner shown in the illustration, velvet folds at the waist. 

3 double and 4 single around the 

second half of the 9 chain, a slip Summer Bonnets and 
on the first single of the loop, 3 Trimmings, 

single on front meshes of the Tax Directoire bonnet illus- 
next 3 single of the centre; re- trated at the top of the group Fig 
peat from * 3 times, then a pi- 1 is of black fancy straw in alter 
cot, a slip on the next single, nate close and open stripes. To 
fasten off. Work the second the right of this | t is a fold: 
half of the insertion to the same ed toque of soft Cuba chip it 


point, but connect the four-leaved 


cream and tobacco brown, bor- 
figures to those of the first half dered with gold galloon. The 
by one picot at the centre. For round hat below, which has a brim 
the raised flowers which are at that is narrow at the back and wide 
the middle of the insertion and and flaring at the front, is of light 
at the lower edge of the edging gray straw with a border of green 


begin at the centre with 9 chain 
closed with a slip stitch. For the 
lst row work 12 single around 
the loop and a slip on the first. 
2d row.—4 chain to begin, 11 


Straw surrounding the edge. In 
the group Fig. 2 is showna small 
pe uked capote composed of seal. 





loped Neapolitan lace braid. An- 





other capote is of smooth white 
double crochet separated from HOUSE TOILETTES. Italian chip, with a raised border 
each other by 1 chain on the on the brim in white with colored 
following 11 single, then 1 chain, Fig. 1.—Srrirvep Sirk Dress. Fig. 2.—Cuatit Gown. threads. The flat-brimmed round 
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hat in this group is of grayish green chip, with 
applied embroidery on the brim of cream silk 
muslin wrought with straw and gold thread. 

A group of hat ornaments is illustrated in Fig. 
8. One of these, composed of three notched 
bandeaux of jet beads strung on wire, is designed 
to ornament a black lace Directoire hat. The 
band of embroidery illustrated, worked in grayish 
green silk and gold cord, is intended to be ap- 
plied on a flat brim. Another ornament for a 
brim is a semicircular scalloped band composed 
of iridescent light green beads. The jet clasps 
illustrated are used in pairs at the sides of the 
high centre trimming of a bonnet. 





SIST CHANA’S BLACK SILK. 
BY OCTAVE THANET. 
OW red partitions separate the bath-rooms 

4 proper from the passageways of the bath- 
house. One morning early in November, when 
all the mountains about Hot Springs were still 
aglow with the red and yellow pigments spattered 
through the enduring pine green, three women 
sat outside leaning back in their chairs after 
their baths. The bath-house was new and smart 
in ail its appointments. The three women paid 
no attention to the medley of noises which poured 
through the partitions. A clatter of tongues and 
a continuous crack of slapping piereed—being of 
a shriller and higher quality—the monotonous fall 
f plash of water. So thin were the dividing 
s between the two sides of the house that the 
conversation had rather a startling thread of 
masculine talk. 

“Here, Palk, confound you!” 
sah; ina minute.” “Say, Ben, what did you do 
with my crutch ?” “Oh, yes, ma’am; I’m a heap 
better” (this in a Southern, feminine voice). 
“Viney, I'm all ready.” “ All right, darlin’, jes 
set still an’ drink hot water an’ sweat; I’m 
a comin’.”” “Well, I don’t drink any more hot 
water, anyhow; I feel like a teakettle now.” 
“ All right, honey; I’m a comin’.” 





“ Yes, sah, yes, 


“Oh, why are you waiting, my brother?” 


It is the first line of a popular hymn; a rich 
tenor voice starts it, but the words are taken up 
by half a dozen bath-women, until the refrain, 
with its wailing minor, echoes through the room : 


“Why not, why not, why not come to Him now?” 


One of the women has a beautiful contralto voice, 
possessed of that uncultivated, haunting sweetness 
one hears sometimes among the negro singers. 

“ Ain’t that Dosier ?” asked one of the women 
waiting. She was a large lady, handsome and 
kindly looking, and while she mopped her face 
with a towel, she kept up a steady motion of her 
jaws. In fact, she was chewing gum, An ex- 
traordinary abandonment to “the gum habit” is 
a feature of Hot Springs. Every shop counter 
seems to have a little tray of sticks in tinsel. 
One is told that the men buy it to help them 
through their deprivation of tobacco, Hot Springs 
doctors being very strict on this point. But why 
do the women use gum? They are Southern wo- 
men usually, but not always. They have the 
dress and sometimes the manners and speech of 
ladies, and they make not the slightest conceal- 
ment of the practice. The large lady, as she 
spoke, offered a stick of “ taffee tolu” to the per- 
son whom she addressed. 

This was a thin dark woman in a red wrap- 
per, with large diamonds in her ears and at her 
throat. She waved the gum aside, remarking, 
severely, ‘No, I never chew; I haven't any bad 
habits.” 

The other, not at all abashed, answered : “ Do 
you call chewing gum a bad habit? I don’t. 
Gum is nice, clean, decent stuff. Now tobacco; 
there’s some sense talking against that—chew- 
ing, 1 mean; I don’t mind smoking no more than 
nothing ; but chewing—Colonel Ponder used to 
chew till I couldn’t keep a stove in the house 
decent. He did so. I hated terribly to take 
away his comfort, but finally I persuaded him to 
take up with gum instead. Never chewed a mite 
myself before then, but I did it to keep him com- 
pany, and now I like it ’most as well as him.” 
Therewith she laughed—a rollicking, tolerant 
laugh, having in its melody a note of something 
quite innocent and childlike. 

The third woman, a delicate creature, whose 
maid had wrapped her carefully, looked up at 
the sound. ‘ Weren’t you speaking of Dosier ?” 
she said. Her voice had distinctly Northern in- 
tonations ; it was rather languid than faint. She 
had very large blue eyes, and a little wave to the 
brown hair brushed back from a low forehead. 
Her face was pretty, though so thin and color- 
less. She looked unhappy as well as ill. “Is 
Dosier your bath-woman ?” she continued. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Ponder, beaming 
upon her in a motherly fashion. (‘Cayn’t be 
more than twenty, and looks like she'd lost her 
last friend on earth,” was the kind soul's inward 
comment.) “ Why, Colonel wouldn’t let me come 
to the Springs, I don't guess, if I couldn't have 
Dosier. Not that it would kill me”’—she laugh- 
ed her jolly laugh again—“if I didn’t come: I 
never had a sick day since I was married and 
come to Arkansas. All I go here for is to re- 
duce; I get ten pounds thinner every time I 
come, and last year I lost sixteen pounds in three 
weeks, Vapor baths, And Dosier’s rubbings.” 

“She is very strong,” said the invalid, with a 
sigh. 

“Six feet tall,” said Mrs. Ponder, “and can lift 
me. You'd hardly believe it, but she’s done it. 
And the cleanest creature, and as gentle as gen- 
tle. She’s a good woman, if ever there was one.” 

“Yes,” agreed the womay with diamonds, “I 
think Dosier is decent. Though’”—lowering her 
voice—“ she is the first negro woman J’ve seen 
in the South that I'd trust.” 

“Laws! I’ve seen a heap,” said Mrs. Ponder. 
“I was born and raised among niggers; and 





they’re very much like white folks—they’re good 
and they’re bad. You Northern people all ‘lowed 
the niggers were angels during the war; and ayf- 
ter the war, when you came down here and found 
they weren’t, you turn plumb round and think 
they’re all trash, Fact is, they’re just middling, 
like the rest of us. But Dosier is the best kind 
of a colored woman; and when they’re good, you 
won’t find nobody better, Mrs. Higgins.” 

Mrs. Higgins looked strong dissent, but all she 
said was: “ What’s become of that husband of 
hers ?—the one that was in the penitentiary.” 

“Why, she never had but one husband, did 
she ?” said the invalid. 

“Well, that one. Two years ago she was spend- 
ing all the money she had saved up to get him 
out. He killed somebody.” 

“He shot one of the worst gamblers and des- 
peradoes ever in Hot Springs”’—the stout lady 
now took up the conversation with decision — 
“and he hadn’t ought to have had anything done 
to him. Anyway and anyhow, they pardoned him 
out ayfter Dosier had spent more than three hun- 
dred and seventy dollars on him.” 

“Well, what became of him ?” 

“Oh, he was all broke up in health, and he 
died.” 

“Poor Dosier !”” said the little woman, “ Has 
she any children ?” 

‘*No, ma’am ; but she’s got a helpless invalid 
sister, and a niece that’s a widow, and two little 
boys of hers. I reckon Dosier looks out ayfter 
the whole of them. Well, Nettie she does work 
about the bath-houses some, but she cayn’t more 
than keep herself.” 

“The sister’s a helpless kind of thing,” said 
Mrs. Higgins ; “ paralyzed some way. She must 
be a burden.” 

Mrs. Ponder’s face wore a new expression—a 
very gentle one. “I’m not so sure of that,” said 
she; ‘sometimes it looks like folks weren’t any 
comfort because they ain’t any help about the 
house or earning money, and yet they may be a 
sight of company and comfort. I’ve heard Do- 
sler say she wouldn’t know how to get along with- 
out Chana.” 

The young woman looked for a second at Mrs. 
Ponder. Mrs. Higgins gave a rapid glance down- 
ward at herown hands, crippled with rheumatism ; 
then jumped up and began to pace the room. 
“ Well, when I can’t help myself 1 want to die,” 
she muttered. 

Mrs. Ponder changed the subject. ‘ Chana,” 
she continued, in her soft, leisurely tones — 
“Chana gets the funniest notions. Whatdo you 
think she’s got into her head now ?” 

“I don’t think she’s got good sense,” said Mrs. 
Higgins, acidly. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; she’s got plenty of sense. 
But this is curious, for she doesn’t go out of the 
house once a year. If you please, ladies, she’s 
plumb crazy for a black silk gown. Ever since 
Dosier got hers, she’s been craving one. Dosier 
wants right bad to get her one for a Christmas 
gift, but you see Chana she’s sick, gone into a 
dropsy, the doctor says, and Dosier cayn’t only 
work mornings, and there’s the doctor’s bills and 
all: I’m ’fraid they will use up all the money she’s 
laid by.” 

“Tt’s a piece of extravagance anyhow,” said 
Mrs. Higgins. “Chana ought not to ask such a 
thing, and Dosier ought to tell her flat she can’t 
have it.” 

She might have freed her mind more fully had 
not a bath-room door opened and a tall black wo- 
man appeared—Dosier herself. 

“Say, don’t you all go out till your right cool,” 
she remarked, shaking her head good-humored- 
ly as she passed. “ Miss Maine, you make your 
gyirl wrop ye up tight ef ye go out.” 

She had, in speaking, the same rich, melodious, 
winning voice as in singing, and her broad smile 
and bright eyes made her strong dark features 
attractive. Even Mrs. Higgins looked kindly af- 
ter her as she passed. 

She walked through the two “ cooling-rooms,” 
into the office, and so into the street. At that 
hour of the day the Hot Springs main street is a 
picturesque scene, a kaleidoscope of shifting fig- 
ures, all tints of skin, all social ranks—uncouth 
countrymen on cotton wagons; negroes in carts 
drawn by oxen or skeleton mules with rope har- 
ness; pigs lifting their protesting noses out of 
some carts, fowls squawking in others; a dead 
deer flung over a horseman’s saddle; modish- 
looking men and women walking; shining horses 
curveting before handsome carriages; cripples 
on crutches; deformed creatures hugging the 
sunny side of the street before the bath-houses ; 
pale ghosts of human beings in wheeled chairs— 
so the endless procession of wealth or poverty or 
disease or hope oscillates along the winding street 
between the mountains. The houses are as dif- 
ferent as the people, squalor and roughness of a 
mining camp flung cheek by jowl against brick 
facades of the American renaissance with terra- 
cotta ornaments and low arched windows. Booths 
innumerable lean out over the mud sidewalk ; 
Hot Springs crystals glitter in jewellers’ windows ; 
gaudy garments swing from projecting stringers ; 
poultry in coops, rabbits in cages, squirrels, opos- 
sums, possibly a young bear, increase the live- 
ly aspect of the exhibition space of the street, and 
very much curtail the footman’s passageway. Ev- 
ery house that is not a hotel has a sign of “ Rooms 
to Let.” Visibly the town lives upon the stranger 
within its gates, 

Dosier, to whom the sight was too familiar for 
notice, and who was, moreover, absorbed in pain- 
ful thoughts of her own, moved rapidly along to 
& cross street. 

Frequently she met acquaintances, black or 
white. They all greeted her with a degree of re- 
spect. The negroes said, “‘Good-mornin’, Sist’ 
Rogers !” or “ Howdy, Mis’ Rogers?” <A few 
stopped to shake hands and inquire about her 
sister. Dosier’s invariable reply was: “ Well, 
she ain’t no better. We all gwine have a con- 
serlation dis mornin’. Free doctors.” 
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the comments. The commonest was: “Is dat 
so? Well, you suttinly is doin’ all you kin.” 

“T aims ter,” said Dosier. 

After a while she left her friends behind and 
came to her own house—a neat brown cottage, 
standing on the side of the hill, in a large garden, 
Dosier, who was indefatigably industrious, had 
fine roses as well as a thrifty company of vege- 
tables. A bush of La France roses brushed the 
window-pane with their pink, exquisitely crum- 
pled petals. The bed was drawn close to the 
window. Chana loved to lie watching the long 
stems sway, and the green leaves tap the glass, 
and the light flicker in the pink bloom. She 
used to sit up, but of Jate she had lain all day, too 
weak or in too much pain to rise. Dosier looked 
quickly for the face on the big white pillows, 
It was turned away, and the hands were clutch- 
ing at the forehead with an unmistakable gest- 
ure. 

“My Lawd! Chana’s ervin’,” gasped Dosier. 
There was a climbing pain in her throat that 
choked her. The tears swam in her eyes. “It 
ben bad, an’ dat fool Nettie done tole ’er,” she 
thought. “ Yes, thar’s them buggies” —glancing 
down the road. 

Two buggies, Dr. Green’s and Dr. Le Verneau’s, 
were drawn up close to the fence and the line of 
clover, still fresh and green. The horses were 
munching dry grass and juicy clover together. 

Directly the little red door of the house opened 
and three gentlemen appeared. They had the 
medical gravity of expression over a serious case. 
On the walk, the youngest man began to talk ani- 
matedly, but the others checked him, observing 
Dosier. Old Dr. Le Verneau raised his hat. 

Dosier, even then, did not forget her old-fash- 
ioned manners,which prompted the hasty courtesy 
before she said, in an unsteady voice: “ You all 
’ain’t no need t’ tell me, gen’lemen. She cayn’t 
git up no mo’, Dis yeah her las’ spell er sick- 
ness. 

“You see it is this way, Aunt Dosier,” said Dr. 
Green: it was a relief to him to plunge into med- 
ical details, knowing that Dosier, the best nurse 
in Hot Springs, could understand him. Strangely 
enough, it calmed her also, forcing her into the 
impartial professional scrutiny of ‘‘the patient” 
which becomes a nurse’s second nature. 

“T got to give up gwine t’ de baths,” she said, 
quietly, after he had outlined the condition of the 
sick woman and the best mode of treatment to alle- 
viate her suffering: there was no hope of prolong- 
ing her life. ‘Then she courtesied again and thank- 
ed the physicians, saying she was sure that they 
would do all that could be done, and entered the 
house. She stopped a second outside the door to 
stiffen herself and fling out her hands. Then 
she shut the palms tight. 

“ Bracing up,” muttered the youngest man. 
“She feels bad. Queer too: the woman’s always 
been a burden to her.” 

“That's all you know about it,” said Dr. Le 
Verneau, irritably. ‘Don’t you suppose she’s 
fond of her kin? That poor soul there has lived 
with Dosier twenty years.” 

Dosier’s fingers may have trembled a little on 
the latch, but there was no tremble in her voice 
as she greeted Nettie; she forced a kind of smile 
on her face. Ah! which of us is so happy as 
not to know that pitiful smile of the sick-room ? 

Nettie was a slender brown woman, never very 
wise. She “p’intedly did favor her paw,” Dosier 
used to say, and the late Jacob Faury, Chana’s 
husband, was “ trifling.” 

Nettie sat in the yellow rocking-chair, rocking 
and sobbing, while she strained her youngest child 
so hard to her breast that he set up a wail on his 
own account. 

Poor Chana was quietly weeping on the bed. 

“My Lawd! Nettie,” cried Dosier, with the ir- 
ritation of suffering, “ how come you let dat chile 
beller dat a way in yeah? ’Ain’t you got no 
sense?” Then, her voice dropping to its gentlest 
key,‘ Howdy, Chana? Is you got de mis’ry back ?” 

No movement, no sound except the low sobbing 
from the bed. 

“You needs some milk shake, dat’s wat you 
does ; an’ I got some nice new w’iskey to putt in. 
An’ den we'll count de stockin’.” 

Presently she came back, and gently took the 
hand down. She had an old yarn stocking hung 
over her arm. 

“Oh, Doshy,” sobbed Chana, “I’m gwine t’ die 
ayfter all. Ye needn’t count de stockin’, I'll 
never w’ar no silk gownd,” 

Dosier, pillar of the church though she was, 
looked at the quivering face, and for a moment 
contemplated lying bravely—only for a moment; 
because something in Chana’s eyes told her that 
a lie would be useless. Instead, she sank down 
on her knees by the bedside. ‘“ Chana,” she whis- 
pered, “you like me pray de Lawd holp you tuh 
bar it?” 

“ Naw, I doan’t,” said Chana, 

A thunder-bolt could hardly have cloven Do- 
sier’s sore heart like those words. Chana, after 
years of obdurate “ stan’in’ out agin de Spirit,” 
had been hopefully converted only a month ago. 
The stumbling-block in the ways of God with 
men in her case had been her own undeserved 
misfortunes. Finally she had been brought to 
regard these as a means of grace, but now her 
faith failed her. 

“Looks like I cud bar it better ef I done had 
my silk dress, an’ ben out jes oncet in it,” she 
said, after a pause, filled by poor Dosier with 
desperate mute supplication. “I doan’ wanter 
die.” 

“ Oh, Chana, think er the bright worl’ above, 
an’ the glori’s w’ite ga’ment !” 

“Td heap ruther have a black silk,” muttered 
Chana, and turned her face to the window. 

All that day she hardly spoke. She could eat 
nothing. In vain Dosier went down-town and 
returned with California grapes, which Chana used 
tolike. Chana only shook her head, saying, “ I’m 
too busy studyin’ t’ eat.” 








Dosier carefully put them away for a more pro- 
pitious moment; but it never came. A black 
cloud of depression swathed poor Chana’s soul. 
Every little act of kindness, every sign of affec- 
tion from Dosier or her daughter, every one of 
the small pleasures which they tried so hard to 
give her, was like a hand drawing the gloom 
tighter, for it made life more desirable and death 
more hideous. 

“She cayn’t seem to git reconciled nohow,” 
Dosier contided with tears to Mrs, Ponder. “She 
says now we all got so nicely fixed, an’ she got 
her bed by the winder, an’ kin see de roses an’ 
folks gwine by on de street, she doan’ min’ lay- 
in’ in bed. Ye know ye fetched a couple er w’ite 
figgers, imiges, fo’ tuh putt on de bureau, an’ a 
beaucherful picter tuh hang on de wall. Chana 
she doan’ git many presents, an’ she ben so 
pleased when she got dem she jes cried—she done 
so. An’ now she says she hates fo’ ter leave. 
An’—an’”’—Dosier choked over the words— 
‘she hates fo’ tuh leave me an’ Nettie an’ de 
little tricks. She allus uster like tuh look down 
de road so she see me comin’ nights, an’ she latfed 
so when somebody give me a present. She say 
she won’t have no good times in heaben, an’ she 
cayn’t git no satisfaction outer studyin’ ’bout it. 
She won’t pray no mo’, neether, Po’ chile, she 
eayn’t git reconciled tuli de Lawd’s ways, an’ she 
faults //im. She takes on orful, an’ says He mout 
of ‘lowed ’er live one year longer, an’ ’j’yerself a 
bit—an’ sich. Makes me feel turrible bad.” She 
wiped away the tears that had been rolling down 
her cheeks before she continued: “ Doan’ you be 
*maginin’ dat I’m fearin’ de Lawd lay dem bad 
feelin’s er Chana up agin her, He knows better. 
Naw, ma’am. But I cayn’t b’ar havin’ her go so 
oneasy ; I cayn’t b’ar it noway ’tall.” 

“Oh, hush, Dosier,” said Mrs, Ponder, soothing- 
ly. “She'll get reconciled ; they always do. Say, 
don’t she want me to lend her my music-box? You 
can keep it ayfter I’m gone, long’s she wants it. 
She used to like to hear the hymn tunes, And 
there’s ‘Rainbow Polka’ and ‘Sweet Violets’ be- 
side.” 

But Dosier answered sadly that Chana no long- 
er cared for hymns. ‘She jes lays an’ studies,” 
said she. 

Mrs. Ponder, not a religious woman herself, 
cast about in vain through her scattering remi- 
niscences of religious people for some comforting 
suggestion. The consequence of the interview 
was that she burst into tears herself, and sent 
Chana a large red velvet pin-cushion having a 
yellow and white bunch of tlowers painted on it, 
which she had bought the day before at a church 
fair, and was treasuring for the place of honor in 
her guest-chamber, 

She carried an uneasy sense of compassion 
with her to the bath-house and to her accustomed 
companions, Mrs, Higgins and Miss Maine. In 
the frank Southern fashion she shared her per- 
plexities at once. “And what would you say 
poor Dosier had ought to do?” 

“What can she do?” said Miss Maine. “I 
dare say Chana is crazy.” 

“IT don’t see what she’s got to make such a 
fuss about,” Mrs. Higgins grumbled. “ A bedrid- 
den invalid, I should think she’d be willing and 
glad to go. Why don’t they talk to her about 
heaven and such things ?” 

“Well, they have, a heap,” said Mrs. Ponder; 
“but it looks like she cayn’t get up an interest in 
heaven. You see really there ain’t so very much 
we all know about heaven anyhow.” 

“Isn’t her husband dead?” said Miss Maine. 
The girl spoke with a vibrating accent of emo- 
tion under her indifferent manner. To her, one 
presence filled all her imaginations of the mys- 
teries beyond this life; it was that of the man 
whom she was to have married, and who had died 
a year ago, on the morning of their wedding day. 
How could any wife— But the instinctive cyn- 
ical second thought of her class interrupted that 
first thrill of sympathy. Such people, of course, 
were different; how did they feel ? 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ponder, impartially, “he’s 
dead, that’s true enough; but I don’t guess he 
counts much. He was a trifling, no-’count nigger, 
who wanted to wear his Sunday clothes every day, 
and sit in the store doors and ogle the yellow 
girls. I reckon he wasn’t any too kind to her, 
either, ayfter she got too sick to earn money for 
him to spend.” 
iss Maine laughed a sharp, quick little laugh. 
“Then you have to fall back on Mrs. Higgins’s 
panacea—she is not losing much.” 

Mrs. Ponder looked rather wistfully from the 
set young face to the worn older face with its 
quiver of irritable pain. “ There don’t seem much 
we poor human beings can do for each other in 
trouble,” she said. 

“T hope, for her own sake and ours too,” Mrs. 
Higgins continued, paying no attention to this, 
“that she won’t have a lingering sickness. That 
new bath-woman we've got isn’t half as good as 
Dosier.”’ 

Miss Maine’s eyebrows went up a little; she 
directed a side glance at Mrs. Ponder, who had 
taken out her gum, and was rocking and chewing 
with unusual vigor. 

“She has no heart either,” thought the girl, 
scornfully ; “ they are all coarse and disagreeable 
together.” 

Really, however, she did the worthy Arkansas 
woman injustice. Gum had become a sort of in- 
tellectual motor to Mrs. Ponder, who never felt 
her mind really working without a simultaneous 
action of her jaws. 

But she said nothing to her companions. In- 
deed the notion of comfort which she was revolv- 
ing would have seemed heartless and ridiculous 
to one unacquainted with the African “ ways.” 
She went to see Dosier on purpose to tell her. 
“Did you ever think of telling Chana bout the 
funeral ?” said she. “I know you ‘low to give 
her a nice one.” 

““T does so,” said Dosier. She clapped her 

















hands together, though the tears were in her eyes. 
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“De Lawd bless you fo’ dat t’ought, Miss Betty ; 
I do reckon I got another myse’f by it, an’ dat I 
cheer ’er up. Come an’ see ’er, won’t you, Miss 
Betty ?” 

The conversation had taken place outside the 
house, on thé white sand walk. Now silently Mrs, 
Ponder followed Dosier into Chana’s room. 

The sick woman had turned her face away 
from the humble and careful adorning of the 
walls to the greenery swinging against her win- 
dow-pane ; but her eyes saw the varying shadows 
on leaf and rose and the lovely flush of color as 
little as they.did Dosier’s chromos and plaster 
images. Absorbed in her ceaseless and impotent 
wrestle with her doom, she would lie thus for 
hours, hardly speaking. What visions of her 
thwarted, dim, pain- dogged life, what forlorn 
gropings among the eternal problems, what wild, 
half-savage, suffocating revolt against the power 
that would not save her, were hidden behind that 
dull mask which her face had become! Her eves 
looked out solemn and turbid with inarticulate 
thoughts and misery. Sometimes they would fol- 
low every movement of her sister, until Dosier 
would feel an intolerable pity. All her own per- 
sonal grief and ache of loss was consumed by an 
overpowering longing to soothe Chana’s torment. 
“Ef I cud only git ’er tuh go easy an’ peaceful, 
I give ’er up. Oh, dear Lawd, holp ’er!” she 
moaned, ‘It’s wusser dan de pain, kase de doe- 
tor kin give ’er opium fur dat.” Now she walked 
up to the bed and gently took Chana’s hand, It 
lay lead-like in hers. ‘ Heah Miss Betty Ponder, 
Chana; she done come tuh see ye.” 

Chana did not move or turn her head, but her 
lips moved: “Tell ’er howdy, I cayn’t talk.” 

Mrs. Ponder said a few hearty words, which 
passed over Chana’s apathy like a breeze over a 
rock, 

Then Dosier’s mellow, tender voice struck the 
new note of thought. “I ben studyin’ ’bout you, 
sist’ Chana, You ’ain’t had much good times, 
has you?” 

All the while she was softly stroking Chana’s 
hand. There was no word or sign of response, 
but Dosier felt the faintest tremor under her fin- 
gers. 

“Yes, honey, dat so; but ef you didn’t have a 
good time, you shall have de bigges’ an’ de nices’ 
funeral of ary cullud pusson in Hot Springs.” 

Chana lifted her free hand. “Turn me over, 
said she. Whenever the poor woman would move, 
she must be helped. Dosier assisted her to change 
her position, 

“Goon,” she said, faintly, There was no dawn- 
ing of interest in her face, but she listened while 
Dosier talked, and it was the first time since the 
doctors spoke their sentence that she had so much 
as listened. Dosier had no perception of anything 








grotesque or horrible in telling her sister about her | 


funeral. The negroes all magnify funerals. She 
thought simply that Chana might be “chirked up 
a bit” to know what a nice funeral she would 
have. Nor was she mistaken. 
her meagre social ambitions; she wanted to be 
well thought of. Since her conversion she had 
regularly sent her quarter on Sunday for the 
preacher, Dosier had promised her fifty cents to 
give on the proud day when she should wear her 
new black silk to church. It may be that her 
bewildered soul saw a light of hope in this last 
chance of display. Death would not utterly crush 
her if she might have a “ gran’ burryin’.” 

“Breer Warner shill preach yo’ funeral, sis- 
ter,” said Dosier. ‘ You shill go ter church oncet 
mo’ like you wanted tuh, an’ you shill w’ar my 
bes’ under-cloze, an’—an’ my black silk dress.” 

There was no mistake now ; the sick woman was 
listening. ‘‘What/” she cried, hoarsely ; *‘ yo.— 
Naw, I cayn’t take hit, sist’ Doshy; yo’ onlies’ 
good dress, an’ you spendin’ sech er heap er mon- 


Poor Chana had 


“ 


Tuh dburry dat beaucherful dress ! 
Why, ’twud be plumb wicked.” 

But there was a light in her eyes, a flickering, 
timid hope. Do not despise it; behind the bar- 
barian greed for show was the human longing 
to be mourned by her kind; to touch them, move 
them somehow, leave some more vivid impression 
behind her than merely the image of a bedridden 
old black woman out of the way. Who knows 
that poor Chana’s funeral was not to her that one 
enchanted moment which we all, in some wise— 
being mortal—must covet, the moment when we 
are the central figure of our world ? 

More and more did the hard pain soften as 
Dosier went on, taking no denial: “ You shill w’ar 
my new ruche dat Mis’ Higgins give me, an’ de 
pin, an’ be clothed in silk from head to toe. Oh, 
Chana, honey, ye doan’ know how willin’ I gives 
it up, ef it on’y ease you’ min’. I tanks de 
Lawd evereye night I got de money tuh spend 
on ye.” 

“ An’ me tinkin’ ha’sh tings er de Lawd kase 
He call me ’way !’’ sobbed the now entirely over- 
come woman. “ When you is so good tuh me, I 
give up, sist’ Doshy ; I reckon He does love me; I 
is willin’ tuh go. Mabbe—mabbe He let me out- 
er heaven oncet in a wile, an’ I king it back an’ 
see you all. Doshy, den I aim tuh shake dat rose- 
bush agin de winder. Den ye know it’s me.” 


ey on me now, 


Miss Maine stood at her window in the hotel 
and watched the long procession of Chana’s fu- 
neral creeping up the hill to the church. The 
last buggy had turned the corner, and still she 
stood, held motionless by the sombre reverie which 
was her usual state of mind—a dismal day-dream 
where the sorrows of others always were merged 
into her own grief. 

So Mrs. Ponder found her, when she was ush- 
ered into the room, breathless with her rapid as- 
cent of the stairs,and red in the face from a 
combination of weeping and fast walking. 

“ve just come from Dosier’s,” she said, after 
the formal greeting, unaffectedly wiping her eyes, 
“and I’ve cried so I’m not fit to be seen. Be- 
sides, it’s a long walk.” 

“T thought I saw you in a carriage,” said Miss 
Maine. 














“Oh, I left the carriage for Dosier; and Mrs. 
Higgins sent a carriage too.” 

“Mrs. Higgins!” cried Miss Maine, surprise 
overcoming her reserve. ‘‘ Why, I thought she 
—she said—I didn’t suppose she would care.” 

“Oh, she’s right kind-hearted,” said Mrs. Pon- 
der, easily ; “only she hates to show. Why, she’s 
gone up to Dosier’s a heap of times. She and I. 
We were there the day she died. She'd jest gone, 
and Dosier told us about it. She died just as 
peaceful! After Dosier had that talk about the 
funeral with her she didn’t think of nothing else ; 
saw the preacher, picked out all the hymns—her 
mind was just full of it; and the morning when 
she died she had Dosier lay out all her things on 
the bed, the black silk and all, and Dosier said 
she actually laughed, and said, * Will I look nice 
in it, sister, clothed in silk from top to toe? 
That’s what Dosier had said to her, you know, 
And when Dosier replied, ‘ Yes, she would look 
beautiful,’ she laughed again, and went to sleep 
holding Dosier’s hand, and she passed away in her 
sleep. 





There couldn't be anything more peace- 
ful. And really, Miss Maine, it was a beautiful 
funeral—such quantities of flowers, and so many 
closed carriages, and she did look so niece and 
happy in the black silk! Poor Dosier did give 
her her best, that’s a fact.” 

“What a pity Chana couldn’t see her own fu- 
neral!” said Miss Maine, rather dryly. 

“Well, I don’t know; perhaps she did,” said 
Mrs, Ponder. 








LIEUT.-GEN. SIR GARNET J. 
WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., G.O.M.G. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 

MONG noted military heroes of our time few 
£ names are more conspicuous, few figures 
more familiar, than those of the subject of this 
fine portrait, by the late Frank Holl. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was born to his profession, fighting 
blood not easily dying out when it gets into a 
family line. His father and grandfather were 
distinguished soldiers; and another ancestor, a 
gallant partisan of William the Third, fought for 
the relief of Enniskillen in 1689, and is the theme 
of a glowing paragraph by Macaulay. 

Garnet J. Wolseley was born at Golden Bridge 
House, County Dublin, Ireland, June 4, 1833. 
Named for a commission at the age of fourteen, 
his early studies qualified him for his future work, 
and in 1852 he was gazetted to an Ensigney in 
the 80th foot, and soon heard the clash of arms 
in the second Burmese war. His later services 
were at Sevastopol, where he belonged to the 
90th; in the Indian mutiny, where he assisted in 
the relief of Lucknow; in China, being present 
at the surrender of Pekin; in Canada in 1861; 
with the Ashantee expedition in 1874; in the 
Zulu war, 1879; and in Egypt, 1882. A brilliant, 
clear-headed, and successful soldier, Sir Garnet 
is a type of the manhood which has helped to 
make the British drum-beat heard around the 
world, His countrymen are proud of his valor. 
In his domestic life he is fortunate and happy, 
and his little daughter has no fear of papa, re- 
nowned warrior though he be. 

“The bravest are the tenderest; 
The loving are the daring.” 





MADONNA’S THREADS. 
See illustration on page 333, 

f ye lovely composition in our present number 

was contributed by Mr. F. Hippolyte Lucas to 
the last Paris Salon. Although less known out 
of France than some of his more famous confréres 
of the brush, Mr. Lucas occupies a position of 
recognized eminence among French painters, and 
his works have been for some time hors CONCOUTS, 
He has been very successful in the domain of 
portrait-painting, and excels in the expression of 
tender or poetical ideas. In the present picture 
Mr. Lucas has embodied one of the most grace- 
ful myths that cluster about the sacred figure of 
the Virgin Mary, Throughout France and Italy, 
when the spring sunshine plays on the flowering 
wreaths of hedge-rows by the road-side, peasant 
children wander out in search of the glittering 
threads which are lying here and there on the 
foliage in elusive radiance. Science tells us that 
these fairy threads are woven by some dainty 
insect of Arachne’s tribe, but the children know 
better. They have been told that away up in the 
heavens above, where the blessed Madonna, still 
faithful to her early habits of humble industry, si 
spinning, even as she once did in lowly Nazar 
the birds of the air flutter about, watching for a 
moment when the spinner yields to slumber, and 
pecking at the distaff, steal away brilliant frag- 
ments of the glittering flax, and drop them down 
on the earth to gladden mortal eyes 

In obedience to this popular idea the painter 
has represented Mary sitting by her wheel on the 
terrace roof of the Syrian house; the sun is sink- 
ing in the west, but the Syrian day has been sul- 
try, and sleepiness has got the better of diligence ; 
the graceful head, nimbus-crowned, is resting on 
the back of the homely chair, a lovely expression 
of youthful serenity spread on the pure brow, 
delicate cheeks, and parted lips; one hand has 
fallen in soft languor over the arm of the chair, 
the other, still tarrying on the spinning-wheel, 
leaves the distaff a prey to the gentle robbers, 
who flit about, carrying their spoils away in their 
tiny bills. 

There is infinite repose in the picture, a charm- 
ing maidenly abandonment in the pose, lovely pu- 
rity in the sweet face, and poetic suggestiveness 
in the surroundings and accessories. 

The time is clearly indicated by the branch of 
lilies—the lilies of the Annunciation—placed in a 
vase filled with water, after the heavenly messen- 
ger’s visit, and still unfaded. The pure blossoms 
were dear to the maid, and she placed them near, 
where they might remind her, at her work, of the 
wonderful message. The spinning-wheel is the 




















same used nowadays by the women of Syria, un- 
changed, in that most unchanging land, after two 
thousand years, The view from the house-top is 
exactly such as may even now be commanded 
from the roof of any Syrian dwelling—long nar- 
row streets between high white walls, going steep- 
ly up or down, disappearing under dark archways, 
or losing themselves amid labyrinths of crowded 
buildings. Over the low parapet wall the eve 
wanders over the plains of Galilee, stretching far 
away into the distance in their treeless, dreary 
monotony, and above all the Oriental sky spreads 
its canopy of hard blue, unbroken by cloud or 
mist. 

The introduction of birds ina picture of the Ma 
donna is a happy thought. Aside from the many 
allusions in Scripture to these winged messengers, 
from the dove of the ark to Elijah’s ravens, and 
the frequent references made by the Saviour to 
their ways and habits, the emblem-loving faith 
of medieval times invested birds with peculiar 
significance. Even as the lily stands for purity, 
the lion for strength, the birds of the air always 
represent a spiritual element—an idea borrowed 
no doubt from their wings and habit of flight. 
Hence they are strikingly appropriate accessories 
in a presentation of the youthful Madonna. 











THE DUTCHMAN'S DOOR-YAND. 
See illustration on page 332. 
— pretty picture is suggestive of the plea 
sant season which wooes us to the tranqui 
occupation of the garden and the door-yard. The 
first home the world ever saw was made in the 
midst of a garden, and something of the freshness 
of that lost Eden lingers yet among the shrubs 
and flowers, and is given to young and old when 
they bend close to Mother Earth. The trees, leaf 
ing out or blossom-laden, the gayly striped tulips, 
the daffodils shedding their golden light till they 
rival the sunshine itself, fill our hearts with the 
most exquisite pleasure. This scene is taken by 
the artist from a Pennsylvania farm, where the 
descendants of Dutch settlers still cultivate the 
tulip, ever a favorite flower in the home-land, 
and once of fabulous cost. There are thousands 
of door-vards like the.one in the picture, which 
is dainty enough to be cut out and adorned with 
a frame of its own. 





ALIDA WITHOOS. 
LIDA WITHOOS was one of the busy wo- 
B men of the seventeenth century, and was an 
indefatigable worker. She was first instructed 
by her gifted father, Mattheus Withoos, and kept 
pace with her three brothers, all men of talent, 
and skilful with pencil and brush. The father 
and his four children, singularly enough, were de- 
voted heart and soul to the same subjects, and 
the line of their choice led them much abroad 
turough byways and meadows, and many plea 
sant rambles along watercourses had this busy 
family, united by one common tie, making cordial 
acquaintance with butterflies, frogs, and serpents, 
to the special delineation of which on canvas 

they gave themselves with hearty zeal. 
Alida, it is said, surpassed her comrades, since 
she had greater ability to put in effective back- 
She died 


in 1703, a little past her threescore vears and ten. 


crounds of foliage, flowers, and fruits. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CorresPonpvdent.] 

‘ LEEVES have grown in size and importance 
bO) of late, until now they are quite a prominent 
feature of dress. A very small and insignificant 
wrap will have a pair of sleeves that are very 
long, very wide, and much ornamented, quite over 
shadowing the garment, or rather forming a see- 





ond garment in themselves. Flowing Oriental 
sleeves vie with the Isabeau de Baviere sleeve, 
which is slashed from top to bottom, affording 
an opening for a tight under-sleeve, which may 
belong either to the wrap or to the gown be 
neath. 


degree of elegance in the lining. 


Slashed or flowing sleeves demand some 
Hence we have 
linings of changeable silk, of brocaded or striped 
silk, even in wraps of comparatively modest ex 
terior. The color may be in contrast to that of 
the wrap, but is carefully chosen to harmonize. 

It is difficult to characterize present fashions, 
composed as they are of an amalgamation of sev 
eral anterior styles. Much is said of the Empire 
dress, but the name is applied indiscriminately 
to anything from the Directoire costume with its 
characteristic redingote with wide revers to the 
toilettes of the Restoration, or even of the time 
of Louis Philippe. Yet any one who made an 
actual copy of either of these toilettes—the Di 
rectoire, the Empire, or the Restoration—would 
find herself sadly out of date, the present mode 
being a collection of the features of any or all of 
them in a complete state of assimilation. 

But to leave generalities and come down to 
details. The majority of dresses now have the 
straight skirt, almost flat on the front and sides, 
and quite abundantly gathered at the back. Two 
steel springs are still worn in the skirt, and a very 
small cushion bustle to support the full back 
The corsage may be the Directoire redingote open 
ing widely with broad revers, a round Empire cor- 
sage, a pointed bodice, or a jacket-bodice. With 
the Directoire redingote an Empire sash falling 
in long ends at the side is frequently added 
Draped and shirred corsages with full sleeves 
drawn together by a band at the middle of the 
arm and gathered to a wristband below will pre- 
dominate for light summer dresses. The bundled 
sleeves are unbecoming to a majority of women, 
and ungraceful in most cases, but they are favored 
of fashion, and there seems to be nothing left but 
to submit to its dictates. Another ungraceful 
feature is the turned-back trimming about the 
low throat of a crossed corsage, from which the 
bare neck emerges. This is unfavorable to most 


women, even to those who are fair and youthful. 
Many of the new dresses made of light woollen 
stuffs are being trimmed with open-work embroid 
ery on muslin or fine white nainsook, a trimming 
which was very popular once before, but had been 
abandoned during the last two or three years. 
Very charming wool batistes of the modern faded 
tints are trimmed in this way, one very pretty one 
in old-rose with cream embroidered bands, 
Transition toilettes, those intended to bridge 
over the interval between heavy winter costumes 


and light summer dresses, are claiming attention 
at present. Never have there been so many pret- 
ty woollens and silk and wool stuffs 


They come 
half-thick, light, half-transparent, and quite trans 
parent. These last are placed over glacé taffeta 

Pleated 
skirts are still frequent, pleated on one side or in 


front only, or pleated all around 


with changeable lights in two colors 


They are gen- 
erally worn with a redingote, opening with revers 
he throat 
The redingote dis- 
penses with a wrap, and will be adopted by the 


on a vest or piastron, or buttoned to 


| with large engraved buttons 


} majority of women for the street, the Exposition, 
| and for general out-door wear 
| is a very different matter 


The home toilette 
Some of the most ex- 
| traordinary things are invented and worn under 
the designation totlette dintérienr—veritable bur- 
lesques sometimes. It is quite refreshing to come 

upon something simple in this class of gowns 


One I have recently seen making for a voung 





| lady was quite pretty. It was of wool ¢ 
| very light and fine, but not transparent, of a 
pretty greenish blue tinge with fine silk stripes, 


two écru lines framing a red line. The skirt was 


straight, without drapery. The pointed corsage 
was entirely plain, but cut away above the shoul 
ders and sleeveless, the neck being covered by a 
sort of flat cape of écru linen covered with open- 


work embroidery in écru silk; the cape termina- 


ted in deep vandyke points, and on the shoulders 
was attached to a pair of almost tight sleeves of 
the same embroidered linen 

A leaning toward the antique is seen in the 
draping of some of the new dresses. A dress 
will have a drapery starting from the right shoul 
der and fastened on the left hip. Another has 
full corsage fronts prolonged on the skirt and 
there draped, There is the most inexhaustible 


variety it corsages 


and the same diversity in 


sleeves, 


Indeed plain sleeves may be said now 


to belong epecially to jackets, or at most to morn- 
ing costumes besides. Some of the new sleeves 
ire taken up in pleats about the top, giving the 
effect of a drapery from which an under-sleeve 
emerges, and this effect is increased by a-trim 


ming of galloon or brocade on the under part 
The use of brocade for trimming dresses of plain 
material is increasing. The plastron and high 
collar is made of brocade, together with the cuffs 
or other ornaments of the sleeves. 

an important feature, 
and charming things are 
shown among the new trimmings. One set of 


Passementerie is still 
and many ingeniou 





black passementerie, as fine almost as lace, con 
tains two basques, shaped longer at the sides than 
the middle, intended to be placed below the euge 
of the corsage on each side, falling flat on the 
hips. The design of the basques consists of palm 
A larger palm is placed at the bottom 
of the front breadth, and one somewhat smaller 
than this on each of the side breadths adjoining 
the front. 
the cuffs are entirely of passementerie in the 
same pattern. 





leaves. 


The plastron, the straight collar, and 





Black passementeries are much 
used on colored dresses, but not to the exclusion 
of passementeries of the same color as the dress, 


which usually have a large admixture of metals, 


gold, silver, and steel being much used with all 
kinds, both black and colored. 
embroidered with metal, and these are used prin- 
cipally for a high collar, euffs, and a half-belt 
extending from under the arms and pointed at 
the front. 
used ofany. Gold is still very popular in laces, on 
bonnets, in tufts of flowers, and other ornaments 

Red continues to be 


Galloons are also 


This is the trimming which is most 


fashionable, but rather 
less in the sereaming coquelicot than in a host 


, des 


of derivative tints of a more subdued type 





ignated as old-red, Pompeii red, and by various 
other names, which do not make them any more 


bearable or agreeable to the eye when used ir 
Then there are the pale 
tints, such as shrimp pink ind old-rose, and the 
Popular 
The favorite 


tones and tinges, and after 


too great profusion 
darker tones, copper and terra-cotta. 
as it is, red is still the exception 
color is green, in all 
ereen the various shades of gray-blue. 

A pretty and simple black lace trimming for a 
dinner or evening dress consists of a jabot ar 
rangement down each side of the skirt. The 
lace flounce of which the jabot is made is thickly 
shirred at the middle, and gathered slightly along 
its straight edge, the shirred part is fastened on 
the hip under the edge of the corsage, and the 
two ends of the flounce are allowed to droop in 
A black lace 


plastron is added to the corsage, and sometimes 


easy natural folds, and so fastened 


there are transparent sleeves of black lace A 
luxurious addition to the toilette is a long lace 
cloak for warm summer weather. It is made o 
piece lace, black or cream, is almost as long as the 
dress, and very full, being pleated to the collar 
The front separates widely, leaving the 


arms un 
covered and unconfined, the cloak hanging behind 
| them like a pair of long wings. Another but 
short lace wrap consists of a sort of fitted jacket, 
over which is placed very wide pleated black lace, 
forming a cape at the back and a pair of wide 
sleeves at the front; the upper edge of the lace 
flares like a Medicis collar 

For the early fine-weather days there are charm- 
ing little capotes of black net or lace, or broché 
stuffs, trimmed with clusters of thistles in gold, 
silver, or steel. These are to be worn in the in- 
terval between velvet bonnets—which the pro- 
longed severe weather has necessitated until now 
—and straw hats, which are only put on in June 
| or July. Emwetive RayMonp. 
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A CROOKED PATH." 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtuor or “ Her Deanrst For,” “ Tur Woore o'r,” 
“Map, Wire, on Wrinow,” Eto 


CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 
PLENARY ABSOLUTION, 


FTER this, Mrs. Ormonde was most cordial 
LA. in her approbation of everything suggested 
by her sister-in-law. The friendly conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of Cecil with his 
satchel over his shoulder. He went straight to 
his young aunt and hugged her. 

“ Well, Cis, I see you don’t care for mother 
now,” exclaimed Mrs. Ormonde, easily moved to 
jealousy, as she always was. 

“ Oh yes, I do! only you don’t like me to jump on 
you, and auntie doesn’t mind about her clothes.” 
And he kissed her heartily. 

“Do you want to come back to Castleford ?” 

“What, now? when the holidays begin next 
week ?”—this with a rueful expression. ‘“ Why, 
we were to have a sailing boat, and old Norris 
the sailor and his boy are to come out every even- 
ing.” 

“Then you don’t want to come ?” 

“Oh, mayn’t we stay a little longer, mother? It 
is so nice here !” 

“You may stay as long as your aunt cares to 
keep you, for all I care,” cried Mrs, Ormonde, 
somewhat spitefully. 

“Qh, thank you, mother dear—thank you!” 
throwing his arms round her neck. “I'll be such 
a good boy when I come back; but it #s nice here. 
Then you have baby, and he does not worry you 
as much as we do.” Katherine thought this a 
very significant reply. 

“There! there!’ cried Mrs. Ormonde, disen- 
gaging herself from the warm clinging arms. 
“Go and wash your hands; they are frightfully 
dirty.” 

“It’s clean dirt, mother. I stopped on the 
beach to help Tom Damer to build up a sand 
fort.” 

“Why did Miss North let you?” 

“Oh, I was by myself! I don’t want any one 
to take care of me,” said Cecil, proudly. 

“Good heavens! do you let the child walk 
about alone ?” cried Mrs. Ormonde, with an air 
of surprise and indignation, 

“Run away to Miss North,” said Katherine, 
and as Cecil left the room she replied: “ As Ce- 
cil is nine years old, Ada, and a very bright boy, 
I think he may very well be let to take care of 
himself. The school is not far, and he cannot 
learn independence too soon.” 

“Perhaps so. But of course you know better 
than I do. You were always more learned, and 
all that; besides, you are not over-anxious, as a 
mother would be.” 

“ Nor careless either,” said Katherine, thinking 
of the nights at Castleford when she used to steal 
to the bedside of little feverish, restless Charlie, 
while his mother kept within the bounds of her 
own luxurious chamber. 

“No, no; certainly not,” returned Mrs. Or- 
monde, remembering it was as well not to offend 
so strong a person as she felt Katherine to be. 
“Only Cecil is a tiresome, self-willed boy, and 
very likely to get into mischief.” 

“If you wish it, Ada, I shall, of course, have 
him escorted to and fro to school.” 

“Oh, just as you like. I suppose you know 
the place better than I do.” 

“ Colonel Ormonde has never come down to see 
me,” resumed Katherine, after a pause. ‘“ You 
must tell him I am quite hurt.” 

“ Well, dear, you must know that Duke is rath- 
er vexed with you.” 

“Vexed with me! Why?” asked Katherine, 
opening her eyes. 

“You see, he thinks you ought to have come 
to us for a while; and then De Burgh came back 
from this last time in such a bad temper that my 
husband thought you were not behaving well to 
him—making a fool of him, in short; inviting 
him down here to amuse yourself, and then re- 
fusing him, if you did refuse.” 

“No, I did not; for Mr. De Burgh never gave 
me an opportunity,” cried Katherine, indignantly. 
“Nor did I ever ask him here. I cannot pre- 
vent his coming and lodging at the hotel. I am 
quite ready to talk to him, because he amuses 
me, but I am not bound to marry every man who 
does. Tell Colonel Ormonde so, with my compli- 
ments.” 

“J am sure J don’t want you to marry De 
Burgh! Indeed, I am surprised at Duke; but 
you see, being chums and relations (and men 
stick together so), that he only thinks of De 
Burgh, who, entre nous, has been awfully fast. 
He #s amusing, and very distingué, but Lam afraid 
he only cares for your money, dear.” 

“ Very likely,” returned Katherine, with much 
composure, 

“Then another reason why the Colonel does 
not care to come down is that he has a great dis- 
like to that Miss Payne. She is really hostess 
here, and it worries Duke to have to be civil to 
her.” 

“Why?” asked Katherine. “I can imagine 
her being an object of perfect indifference ; but 
dislike—no !” 

“Well, dear, men never like that sort of wo- 
men ;—people, you know, who eke out their living 
by—doing things, when they are plain and old. 
Handsome adventuresses are quite another affair 
—they are amusing and attractive.” 

“ How absurd and unreasonable !” 

“ Yes, of course; they are all like that. Then 
he thinks Miss Payne has a bad and dangerous 
influence on you. He disapproves of your living 
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on with her, for you don’t take the position you 
ought, and—” 

Katherine laughed good-humoredly as Mrs. 
Ormonde paused, not knowing very well how to 
finish her speech. ‘Colonel Ormonde will hide 
the light of his countenance from me, then, I 
am afraid, for a long time; for /like Miss Payne, 
and I am going to stay with her for the period 
agreed upon; and I will not marry Mr. De Burgh, 
nor will I let him ask me to do so, for there 
is a degree of honesty about him which I like. 
You may repeat all this to your husband, Ada, 
and add that but for a lucky chance his wife 
and myself would have been among the sort of 
women who eke out their living by doing things. 
I don’t think I should be afraid of attempting 
self-support if all my money were swept away.” 

“Don’t talk of such a thing!” cried Mrs, Or- 
monde, turning pale. “Thank God what you 
have settled on the boys is safe!” 

Katherine’s half-contemptuous good-humor car- 
ried her serenely through this rather irritating 
visit, but the totally different train of thought 
which it evoked assisted her to recover her ordi- 
nary mental tone. It was, however, touched by 
a minor key of sadness, of humility (save when 
roused by any moving cause to indignation), 
which gave the charm of soft pensiveness to her 
manner, 

Mrs. Ormonde was rather in a hurry to go back 
to town, as she had important interviews impend- 
ing with milliner and dress-maker prior to a visit 
to Lady Mary Vincent at Cowes, from which she 
expected the most brilliant results, for the little 
woman’s social ambition grew with what it fed 
upon. Nor did the rational repose of Katherine’s 
life suit her. Books, music, out-door existence, 
were a weariness, and in spite of her loudly de- 
clared affection for her sister-in-law she found a 
curious restraint in conversing with her. 

They parted, therefore, with many kind ex- 
pressions and much satisfaction. 

“T will write you an account of all our doings 
at Cowes. I expect it will be very gay and plea- 
sant there. How I wish you were to be of the 
party, instead of moping here!” said Mrs. Or- 
monde. 

“Thank you. I should like it all, no doubt, 
but not just now. I will keep you informed of 
our small doings.” 

So Mrs. Ormonde steamed on her way rejoicing, 
and Katherine re-entered a pretty low pony-car- 
riage in which she drove a pair of quiet, well- 
broken ponies, selected for her by Bertie Payne, 
whose conversion had not obliterated his carnal 
knowledge of horseflesh. Asmall groom always 
accompanied her, for though improved by the 
practice of driving, she did not like to be alone 
with her steeds, 

She had nearly reached the chief street of 
Sandbourne, when a tall gentleman in yachting 
dress strolled slowly round the corner of a lane 
which led to the beach. He paused and raised 
his hat. She recognized De Burgh and drew up. 

“ And so you are driving in capital style,” was 
his greeting; ‘‘all by yourself, too. Will you 
give me a lift back ?” 

“Certainly. Where have you come from ?” 

“ Melford’s yacht. I escorted my revered rel- 
ative, old De Burgh, down to Cowes. He has a 
little villa there. As he has grown quite civil of 
late, I think it right to encourage him. Melford 
was there, and invited me to take a short cruise. 
So I made him land me here just now. The yacht 
is still in the offing. Lady Alice was on board.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Katherine, with much in- 
terest. ‘‘ How is she?” 

“So far as one can judge from the exterior, 
remarkably well, and exactly the same as ever. 
It is rather funny, but they had Renshaw on board 
too, the son of the big brewer who has bought, 
or is going to buy, Errington’s house in Berkeley 
Square. I fancy it is not impossible he may come 
in for Errington’s ex-fiancée as well as his ex- 
residence.” 

“Tt cannot be, surely!” cried Katherine, flush- 
ing with a curious feeling. 

“Why not? Idon’t say immediately. I have 
no doubt everything will be done decently and in 
order.” 

“* Well, it is incomprehensible.” 

“Not to me. What can— (Make that little 
brute on the off side keep up tothe collar. You 
want a few lessons from me still.) What can a 
girl like Lady Alice do? She is an earl’s daugh- 
ter. She cannot dig; to beg she is ashamed ; she 
must therefore take to herself a husband from 
the mammon of unaristocratic money-grubbers.” 

“T should like to meet her again—poor Lady 
Alice !” said Katherine, more to herself than to 
her companion. 

“T think you are wasting your commiseration,” 
he returned. ‘She seems quite happy.” 

“She may be successful in hiding her feel- 
ings.” 

De Burgh laughed. “Tell me,” he asked, “ do 
you really think Errington is the sort of fellow 
women break their hearts about ?” 

“JY cannot tell. He seems to me very good 
and very nice.” 

“That is a goody-goody description, Well 
done !”—as Katherine guided her ponies success- 
fully through the gate of her abode and turned 
them round the gravel sweep. “I must say you 
have a pretty little nook here.” 

“Had you arrived an hour sooner you would 
have seen Mrs. Ormonde. I have just seen her 
off by the 12.30 train. She has been paying 
us a farewell visit, and is gone to Lady Mary 
Vincent.” 

“Indeed! She will have her cup of pleasure 
running over there ; they live in a flutter of gayety 
all day long.” 

Here De Burgh sprang to the ground and as- 
sisted Katherine to alight. 

“Will you lunch with us?’ she asked, an ad- 
ditional tinge of color mounting to her cheek ; for 
she knew De Burgh was no favorite of Miss 
Payne, who was no doubt rejoicing at the prospect 





of repose and deliverance from their late guest, 
who generally managed to rub her hostess the 
wrong way. 

“You are very kind. I shall be delighted.” 

While Katherine went ostensibly to put aside 
her hat—really to warn Miss Payne—De Burgh 
strolled into the drawing-room. How cool and 
fresh and sweet with abundant flowers it was! 
An air of refined homeliness about it, the work 
and books and music on the open piano, spoke of 
well-occupied repose. Its simplicity was grace- 
ful, and indicated the presence of a cultured wo- 
man. 

De Burgh wandered to the window—a wide 
bay—and took from a table which stood in it a 
cabinet photograph of Katherine, taken about a 
year before. He was absorbed in contemplating 
it when she came ‘in, and he made a step to meet 
her. “This is very good,” he said. “ Where 
was it taken ?” 

“Tn Florence.” 

“Tt is like’—looking intently at her, and then 
at the picture. “But you are changed in some 
indescribable way, changed since I saw you last, 
years ago—that is, a month—isn’t it a month since 
you drove me from paradise ?—but you don’t re- 
member.” 

“ But, Mr. De Burgh, I did not drive you away. 

You got bored, and went away of your own free- 
will.” 
I shall not argue the point with you—not 
now; but tell me,” with a very steady gaze into 
her eyes, “ has anything happened since I left to 
waken up your soul? It was by no means asleep 
when I saw you last, but it has met with an eye- 
opener of some kind, I am convinced.” 

“T should not have given you credit for so 
much imagination, Mr. De Burgh.” 

Here Miss Payne made her appearance, and 
the boys followed. They were treated with un- 
usual good-humor and bonhomie by De Burgh, 
who actually took Charlie on his knee and asked 
him some questions about boating, which occu- 
pied them till lanch was announced. 

Miss Payne was too much accustomed to yield 
to circumstances not to accept De Burgh’s at- 
tempts to be amiable and agreeable. He could 
be amusing when he chose; there was an odd ab- 
ruptness, a candid avowal of his views and opin- 
ions, when he was in the mood, that rather at- 
tracted Katherine. 

“You are a funny man!” said Cecil, after gaz- 
ing at him in silence as he finished his repast. 
“T wish you would come out in the boat with us. 
Auntie said we might go.” 

“Very well; ask her if I may come.” 

“He may,mayn’t he ?”—chorus from both boys. 

“Yes, if you really care to come; but do not let 
the children tease you.” 

“Do you give me credit for being ready to do 
what I don’t like?” : ; 

“T can’t say I do.’ 

“When do you start on this expedition 2” 

“ About seven, which will interfere with your 
dinner, for Miss Payne and I have adopted primi- 
tive habits, and do not dine late; we indulge in 
high tea instead.” ; 

“Nevertheless, I shall meet you at the jetty. 
Till then adieu.” 

‘““May we come with you?” cried the boys to- 
gether— just as far as the hotel 2” 

“No, dears; you must stay at home,” said 
Katherine, decidedly. 

“Then do let him come and see how the puppy 
is. He has grown quite big.” 

“Yes, I'll come round to the kennel if you'll 
show me the way,” replied De Burgh, with a smil- 
ing glance at Katherine. “Till this evening, 
then,” he added, and bowing to Miss Payne, left 
the room, the boys capering beside him. 

“T should say that man has breakfasted on 
honey this morning,” observed Miss Payne, with 
a sardonic smile. “Does he think that he has 
only to come, to see, and to conquer ?” 

“He has been quite pleasant,” said Katherine. 
“T wonder why he is not always nice? He used 
to be almost rude at Castleford sometimes.” 
She paused, while Miss Payne rose from the table 
and began to lock away the wine. “I wonder what 
has become of Mr. Payne? He has not been here 
for a long time.” 

“What made you think of him?” asked his 
sister, sharply. 

“T suppose the force of contrast reminded me 
of him. What a difference between Bertie and 
Mr. De Burgh !—your brother living only to help 
others, and utterly forgetful of self; he regardless 
of everything but the gratification of his own 
fancies—at least so far as we can see.” 

“Yes; Mr. De Burgh can hardly be termed a 
true Christian. Still, Gilbert is rather too weak 
and credulous. I suspect he is very often taken 
in. 
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“Ts it not better he should be sometimes, dear 
Miss Payne, than that some poor deserving crea- 
ture should perish for want of help ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and if that law were more 
carefully obeyed, fewer would need help.” 

“ Life is an unsolvable problem,” said Kather- 
ine, and the remark reminded her of her humble 
friend Rachel. She therefore sat down and wrote 
her a kind, sympathetic letter, feeling some com- 
punction for having allowed so long an interval 
to elapse since her last. 

Her own troubles had occupied her too much. 
Now that time was beginning to accustom her to 
their weight, her deep interest in Rachel revived 
even with more than its original force. Kather- 
ine did not make intimates readily. Let there 
be ever so small a nook in the mind, ever so tiny 
an incident in the past, which must be hidden 
from all eyes, and there can be no free pass for 
outsiders, however dear or valued, to the sanctum 
of the heart, which must remain sealed, a whis- 
pering gallery for its own memories and aspira- 
tions. But Rachel Trant never dreamed of re- 
ceiving confidence, nor, after once having strung 
herself up to tell her sad story, did she allude to 





her bitter past, save by an occasional word ex- 
pressing her profound sense of the new life she 
owed to Katherine; nor did the latter, when talk- 
ing with her face to face, ever realize that there 
was any social difference between them. Rachel’s 
voice, manner, diction, and natural refinement 
were what might be expected from a gentlewo- 
man, only that through all sounded a strain of 
harsh strength, the echo of. that fierce despair 
from whose grip the tender consideration of her 
new friend had delivered her. The evening's sail 
was very tranquil and soothing. De Burgh was 
agreeable in the best way; that is, he was sym- 
pathetically silent, except when Katherine spoke 
tohim. The boys and their governess sat togeth- 
er in the bows of the boat, where they talked 
merrily together, occasionally running aft to ask 
more profound questions of De Burgh and auntie. 
Fear of rheumatism and discomfort generally 
kept Miss Payne at home on these occasions. 

De Burgh walked with Miss Liddell to her own 
door, but wisely refused to enter. ‘‘No,” he 
mused, as he proceeded to his hotel ; “I have had 
enough of a solttude @ trois. It’s an uncom- 
fortable, tantalizing thing, and though I have 
been positively angelic for the last seven or eight 
hours, I can’t stand any more intercourse under 
Miss Payne’s paralyzing optics. I wonder if any 
fellow can keep up a heavenly calm for more than 
twenty-four hours? Depends on the circulation 
of the blood. I wonder still more if it is possible 
that Katherine is more disposed to like me than 
she was? She is somehow different than when I 
was here last. So divinely soft and kind! I 
have known a score or two of fascinating women, 
and gone wild about a good many, but ¢/is is dif- 
ferent. Why the deuce should she xot love me? 
Most of the others did. Why? God knows. 
I'll try my luck ; she seems in a propitious mood.” 


oor 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“ No.” 


Next morning’s post brought a letter from 
Bertie, which was a kind of complement to Kath- 
erine’s reflections of the night before. After ex- 
plaining that he had hitherto been unable to take 
a holiday from his various avocations, he promised 
to spend the following week with his sister and 
Miss Liddell. He then described the success of 
Mrs. Needham’s bazar, and proceeded thus : 

“Meeting my old friend Mrs. Dodd a few days 
ago, I was sorry to find from her that your favor- 
ite, Rachel Trant, has been very unwell. She 
had had a great deal of work, thanks to your 
kind efforts on her behalf, and sat at it early 
and late; then she took cold. I went to see her, 
and found her in a state of extreme depression, 
like that from which you succeeded in rousing 
her. I think it would be well if she could have 
a little change. Are there any cheap, humble 
lodgings at Sandbourne, where she might pass a 
week or two? I shall leave this matter in your 
hands,” 

“Tam sure old Norris’s wife would take her 
in. They have a nice cottage, almost on the beach, 
close to the point.” 

“No doubt. Really that Rachel of yours is in 
great luck. I wonder how many poor girls in 
London are dying for a breath of sea-air ?” 

“ Ah, hundreds, [ fear. But then, you see, they 
have not been brought under my notice, and 
Rachel has; so I will do the best I can for her. 
I am sure she is no common woman.” 

“ At all events she has no common luck.” 

Katherine lost no time in visiting Mrs. Norris, 
and found that she was in the habit of letting a 
large, low, but comfortable room upstairs, where 
the bed was gorgeous with a patchwork quilt of 
many colors, and permitting her lodgers to dine 
in a small parlor, which was her own sitting- 
room. 

The old woman had not had any “ chance” that 
season, as she termed it, and gladly agreed to 
take the young person recommended by her hus- 
band’s liberal employer. So Katherine walked 
back to write both to Bertie and their protégée. 

During her absence De Burgh had called, but 
left no message. And Katherine felt a little 
sorry to have missed him, as she thought it prob- 
able he would go on to town that afternoon, and 
she wanted to hear some tidings of Errington, 
yet could hardly nerve herself to ask. 

The evening was gloriously fine, and as Miss 
Payne did not like boating, the pony-carriage was 
given up to her, the boys, and Miss North the 
governess, for a long drive to a farm-house where 
the boys enjoyed rambling about, and Miss Payne 
bought new-laid eggs. 

When they had set out, Katherine took a white 
woollen shawl over her arm—for even in July the 
breeze was sometimes chill at sandown—and stroll- 
ed along the road, or rather cart track, which led 
between the cliffs and the sea to the boatiman’s 
cottage. She passed this, nodding pleasantly to 
the sturdy old man, who was busy in his cabbage 
garden, and pursued a path which led as far as 
a footing could be found, to where the sea washed 
against the point. It was a favorite spot with 
Katherine, who was tolerably sure of being un- 
disturbed here. The view across the bay was 
tranquilly beautiful ; the older part of Sandbourne 
only, with the pretty old inn, was visible from her 
rocky seat among the bowlders and débris which 
had fallen from above, while the old tower at the 
opposite point of the bay stood out black and sol- 
id against the flood of golden light behind it. She 
sat there very still, enjoying the air, the scene, the 
sweet salt breath of the sea, thinking intently of 
Rachel Trant’s experience, of her fatal weakness, 
of the unpitying severity of that rule of law un- 
der which we social atoms are constrained to 
live; of the evident fact that were we but wise 
and good we might always be the beneficent ar- 
biters of our own fate; that there are few plea- 
sures which have not their price; and after all, 
though she, Katherine, had paid high for hers, it 
had not cost too much, considering she had been 
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sates in the dimness of imperfect knowledge. 
Oh, how she wished she had never attempted to 
act providence to her mother and herself, but 
trusted to Errington’s sense of generosity and jus- 
tice! Of course it would have been humiliating 
to beg from a stranger, yet before that stranger 
she had been compelled to lower herself to the 
dust, and— 

The unwonted sound of approaching feet star- 
tled her. She turned, to see De Burgh within 
speaking distance. “I am like Robinson Crusoe 
in my solitude here,” she said, smiling. “ I turn 
pale at the sound of an unexpec ted step, as he 
did at the print of Friday’s foot.” 

“And to continue the simile,” he returned, 
leaning against a rock near her, “the footprint 
or step, as in Crusoe’s case, only announces the 
advent of a devoted slave.” He spoke lightly, 
and Katherine scarce noticed what seemed to her 
an idle compliment. 

“T fancied you had gone to town,” she said. 

“No; Lam not goingt o town; I don’t know or 
care where [am going. Some kind friends might 
say I am on my way to the dogs,” 

“T hope not,” said Katherine, gravely. “ Tim- 
agine, Mr. De Burgh, that if you had some object 
of ambition—” 

“IT should become an Admirable Crichton? I 
don’t think so. There are such dreary pauses in 
the current of all careers !” 

“Ofcourse. You would not live in a tornado ?” 

“Tm not so sure’—laughing. “ At all events 
I shall never be satisfied with still life like our 
friend Errington.” 

“Do you know anything of him ? 
monde never mentions his name.” 

“Of course not; when a fellow can’t keep pace 
with his peers, away with him, crucify him.” 

“ As long as a few special friends are true—” 

“Tf they are,” interrupted De Burgh ; and Kath- 
erine did not resume, hoping he would continue 
the theme, which he did, saying: ‘ He has left his 
big house, gone into chambers somewhere, and 
has, I believe, taken up literature, politics, and 
social subjects. So Lady Mary Vincent says. I 
fancy he is a clever fellow in a cast-iron style.” 

“What a change for him!” 

“T believe there was something coming to him 
out of the wreck, and I think he is a sort of man 
who will float. I never liked him myself, chiefly, 
I fancy, because I know he doesn’t like me. In- 
deed, I don’t care for people in general.” There 
was a pause, during which Katherine glanced at 
her companion, and was struck by his sombre ex- 
pression, the stern compression of his lips. 

“Did you call at the cottage?” she asked, 

“No; you were out this morning, and I did not 
like to intrude again,” he laughed. “ Growing 
modest in my sere and yellow days, you see ; so I 
thought I should perhaps find you here, as I saw 
your numerous party drive past the hotel.” 

‘T like this corner, and often come here. But 
Mr. De Burgh, you look as if the times were out 
of joint.” 

**So they are”—suddenly seating himself on a 
flat stone nearly at Katherine’s feet, ieaning his 
elbow on another, and resting his head on his 
hand, so as to look up easily in her face. 

“What gloomy dark eyes he has !”” she thought. 

“T should like to tell you why,” 

“ Very well,” 
tle uneasy. 

“T am pretty considerably in debt, to begin 
with. If I paid up I should have about three 
half-pence a year to live on. Besides my debts 
I] have an unconscionably ancient relative whose 
title and a beggarly five thousand a year must 
come to me when he dies, if he ever dies. 
This venerable impediment has some hundred or 
more thousands which he can bequeath to whom 
he likes. Hitherto he has not considered me a 
credit to the family. Well, I went to him the 
other day, on his own invitation, and to my amaze- 
ment he offered to pay my debts—on one condi- 
tion,” 

“T do hope he will,” cried Katherine, as De 
Burgh paused. She was quite interested and re- 
lieved by the tone of his narrative. 

“Ay, but there’s the rub. I can’t fulfil the 
condition, I fear. It is that I should marry a wo- 
man rich enough to replace the money my debts 
will absorb; a particular woman, who doesn’t 
care for me, and whom, knowing the hideous 
tangle of motives that hangs round the central 
idea of winning her, I am almost ashamed to 
ask ; but a woman that any man might court; a 
woman I have loved from the first moment my 
eyes met hers, who has haunted and distracted 
me ever since, and who is, I dare say, a great deal 
too good for me; but a creature I will strive to 
win, no matter what the cost of suecess. This 
girl, or rather (for there is a richness and ripe- 
ness of nature about her which deserves the 
term) this fair, sweet woman—I need not name 
her to you.” He stopped, and his passionate 
pleading eyes held hers. Katherine grew white, 
half with fear, half with sincere compassion. She 
tried to speak. At last the words came. 

“You make me terribly sad, Mr. De Burgh,” 
she said, with trembling lips. “ You make me 
so sorry that I cs annot marry you; but I cannot— 
indeed I cannot. Will Lord de Burgh not pay 
your debts if he knows you have done your best 
to persuade me to marry you ?” 

De Burgh laughed a cynical laugh. “ You are 
infinitely practical, Katherine. (1 am going to 
‘all you Katherine for the next few minutes. 
Because I think of you as Katherine, I love to 
speak your name to yourself; it seems to bring 
me a little nearer to you.) Listen to me. Don’t 
you think you could endure me as a husband ? 
I am a better fellow than I seem, and mine is no 
foolish boy’s fancy. I am a better man when I 
am near you. Then this old cousin of mine will 
leave me all he possesses if you are my wife, and 
the Baroness de Burgh, with money ‘enough to 
keep her place among her peers, would have no 
mean position; nor is a husband passionately de- 
voted to you unworthy of consideration.” 


Mrs, Or- 





he went on. 
returned Katherine, who felt a lit- 











“Tt is not indeed. But, Mr. De Burgh, do you 
honestly think that devotion would last? These 
violent feelings often work their own destruction.” 

“Ay; God knows they do, amazingly fast,” he 
returned, with a sigh and a far-away look. “ But 
what you say applies to all men. If you ever 
marry you must run the risk of inconstancy in 
the man you accept. I am at least old enough 
and experienced enough to value a good woman 
when I have found one, especially when she does 
not make her goodness a bore. And you—you 
have inspired me with something different from 
anything I have ever felt before. Yes, yes,” he 
went on, angrily, as he noticed a slight smile on 
her lips. “I see you try to treat this as only the 
stereotype talk of a lover who wants your money 
more than yourself; but if you listen to the judg- 
ment of your own heart, it is true and honest 
enough to recognize truth in another, and it will 
tell you that, whatever my faults (and they are 
legion), sneaking and duplicity are not among 
them. It is quite true that when first I heard of 
you I thought your fortune would be just the 
thing to put me right, as I have no doubt my dear 
friend Mrs, Ormonde has impressed upon you; but 
from the moment I first spoke to you I felt, I 
knew, there was something about you different 
from other women. I also knew that in the ef- 
fort to win the heiress I was heavily handicapped 
by the sudden strong passion for the woman which 
seized me.” 

“That surely ought to have been a means of 
success ?”’ said Katherine, a good deal interested 
in his account of himself. 

“No; it made me, for the first time in my life, 
hesitating, self-distrustful, and awfully disgusted 
at having to take your money into consideration. 
Had you been an ordinary woman, ready to ex- 
change your fortune for the social position I could 
give my wife, and perhaps with a certain degree 
of liking for the kind of free-lance reputation I 
am told I possess, I should have carried my point, 
and presented the future Baroness de Burgh to 
my venerable kinsman months ago.” 

‘ And suppose the unfortunate heiress had been 
a soft-hearted, simple girl?” said Katherine, with 
a slight faltering in her tones. “Suppose she 
were credulous, loving, attracted by you—you are 
probably attractive to some women—and married 
you believing in your disinterested affection ?” 

De Burgh, who had risen from his half-recum- 
bent position, and stood leaning against a larger 
fragment of rock, paused before he replied: “I 
think that I am a gentleman enough not to be a 
brute, but I rather believe a woman of the type 
you describe would not have a blissful existence 
with me.” 

“T am sure of it. You are quite capable of 
making the life of such a woman too dreadful to 
think of.” She shuddered slightly. 

De Burgh looked curiously at her. “If you 
will have the goodness to undertake my punish- 
ment,”’ he said, “by marrying me without love, 
and letting me prove how earnestly I could serve 
vou and strive to win it, Pll strike the bargain 
this moment. Ihave been reckless and unfortu- 
nate. Now give me a chance; for I do love you, 
Katherine. I'd love you if you were the humblest 
of undowered women.” 

The tears stood in her eyes, for the passion and 
feeling in his voice struck home to her. 

“T believe it,” she said, softly, “and I am al- 
most sorry I cannot love vou. But I do not, nor 
do I think I ever could. You will find others quite 
as likely to draw forth your affection as I am. 
But there are some natural barriers of disposition, 
and—oh, I cannot define what—which hold us 
apart. Yet I am interested in you, and would like 
to know you were happy. Yet, Mr. De Burgh, I 
must not sacrifice my life to you. If I did, the 
result might not be satisfactory even to your- 
self.” 

“Sacrifice your life!’ What an unflattering ex- 
pression!” cried De Burgh, with a hard laugh. 
“So there is no hope for me?” 

Katherine shook her head. 

“T felt there was but little when I began,” he 
said, as if to himself. ‘Tell me, are you free? 
Has some more fortunate fellow than myself 
touched that impregnable heart of yours? I 
know I have no right to ask such a question.” 

‘You have not indeed, Mr. De Burgh. And if 
I could not with truth say ‘no,’ I should be vexed 
with you for asking it. Weighted as I am with 
money enough to excite the greed of ordinary 
struggling men, I shall not be in a hurry to re- 
nounce my comfortable independence.” 

De Burgh’s eyes again held hers with a look of 
entreaty. ‘That independence will last just as 
long as your heart escapes the influence of the 
man whom you will love one day; for though 
love lies sleeping, it is in you, and will spring to 
life some time, all the stronger and more irre- 
sistible because his birth has not come early. 
Then you will feel more for me than you do now,” 

“T do feel for you, Mr. De Burgh” —raising her 
moist eyes to his. 

“Thank you’’—taking her hand and kissing it. 
“Will you, then, be my friend, and promise not 
to banish me? Ill be sensible, and give you no 
trouble.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Katherine, glad to be 
able to comfort him in any way; and she with- 
drew her hand. 

‘Tam not going to worry you with my presence 
now,” he continued. “I shall say good-by for 
the present. I am going away north. I have 
entered a horse for a big steeple-chase at Barton 
Towers, and will ride him myself. If I win I can 
hold out awhile longer. You must wish me suc- 









cess. 

“Tam sure I do, heartily. 
up racing.” 

“Very well. But”—pressing her hand hard— 
“Til tell what I will not give up, my hope of 
winning you, until you are married to some one 
else and out of my reach.” 

He kissed her hand again, and then, without 
any further adieu, turned away, walking with long 


After this, do give 





swift steps toward the town, not once looking 
back. 

“Thank God he is gone!” was Katherine’s 
mental exclamation as the sound of his foot-fall 
died away. She was troubled by his intensity 
and determination, and touched by his unmis- 
takable sincerity. “If I loved him I should not 
be afraid to marry him. I think he might possi- 
bly make a good husband to a woman he was 
really attached to; but I have not the least spark 
of affection for him, though there is something 
very distinguished in his figure and bearing; 
even his ruggedness is perfectly free from vul- 


garity. Yes, he is a sort of man who might fas- 
cinate some women; but he is terribly wrong- 
headed. If he keeps hoping on until I marry, he 


has a long spell of celibacy before him. I dare 
say he will be married himself before two years 
are over.” 

She sat awhile longer thinking, her face grow- 
ing softer and sadder. Then she rose, wrapped 
her shawl round her, and walked slowly back to 
the cottage, where she found the rest of the party 
just returned, joyous and hungry. 


Bertie came down late on the following Sat- 
urday, and brought a note from Rachel Trant 
to Katherine, accepting her offer of quarters at 
Sandbourne with grateful readiness. Katherine 
was always pleased with her letters; they ex- 
pressed so much in a few words; a spirit of af- 
fectionate gratitude breathed through their quiet 
diction. 

Katherine was very glad to receive it, for Ber- 
tie’s accounts of their protégée made her uneasy. 
She had at first refused to move, saying it was 
really of no use spending money upon her, and 
seemed to be sinking back into the lethargic con- 
dition from which Katherine had woke her. 

Her kind protectress therefore set off early on 
Monday to tell Mrs. Norris she was coming, and 
to make her room look pretty and cheerful. By 
her orders the boatman’s son was despatched to 
meet their expectant tenant on her arrival, Miss 
Payne having arranged a picnic for that day, at 
which Katherine’s company could not be dis- 
pensed with. 

When they returned it was already evening; 
still Katherine could not refrain from visiting her 
friend. “She will be so strange and lonely with 
people she has never seen before,” she said to 
Bertie. ‘‘As soon as tea is over I shall go and see 
her.” 

“Tt will be rather late, yet it will be a great 
kindness. I will go — you, and wait for you 
among the rocks on the beach.” 

Miss Payne expressed her opinion that it was 
unwise to set beggars on horseback, but offered 
no further opposition. 

The sun had not quite sunk as Katherine and 
her companion walked leisurely by the road which 
skirted the beach toward the boatman’s dwelling. 

“JT wish we could find some occupation that 
could so fill Rachel Trant’s mind as to prevent 
these dreadful fits of depression,” began Kathi- 
erine. 

“She had plenty of work, and seemed success 
ful in her performance of it,” he returned; “ but 
it does not seem to have kept her from a recur- 
rence of these morbid moods. 
not appear to suit her.” 

“ Sitting from morning till night, unremittingly 
at work, in silence, alone with memories which 
must be very sad, is not the best method of re- 
covering cheerfulness, and unfortunately Rachel 
is too much above her station to make many 
friends in it. She wants movement as well a 
work,” remarked Katherine. 

“ As you consider her so good a dress-maker, it 
might be well to establish her on a larger seale, 
and give her some of the older girls from ou 
Home as apprentices. 


Loneliness does 


Looking after and teach 
ing them would amuse as well as occupy her.” 

“It is an idea worth developing!” exclaimed 
Katherine; and they walked on a few paces in 
silence. 

“So De Burgh has been paying you a visit ?” 
said Bertie at length. 

“ He has been paying Sandbourne a visit. He 
did not stay with us,” 

“It is wonderful that he could tame his ener- 
gies even to stay here a few days.” 

“He was here only two days the last time.” 

* You cannot have much in common with such 
a man,” 

‘Not much, certainly; still, he interests me. 
He has had such a narrow escape of being a 
good man,” 

“Narrow escape! I should say he never was 
in much danger of that destiny.” 

“ Perhaps if the door of every heart were opened 
to us we should see more good in all than we 
could expect.” A few words more brought them 
to the boatman’s house, where they parted. 

Miss Trant was at home, Mrs. Norris said. 
Katherine ascended the steep ladder-like stair, 
and having knocked at the door, entered the 
room. Rachel was seated in the window, which 
was wide open. Her elbows rested on a small 
table, and her chin on her clasped hands, while 
her large blue eyes looked steadily out over the 
bay, which slept blue and peac ‘eful below; the 
lines of her slightly bent figure looked graceful 
and refined, but there was infinite sadness in her 
pose. 

“T am very glad to see you again,” said Kath- 
erine. Rachel, who was too deep in thought to 
hear her enter, started up to clasp her offered 
hand. Her pale thin face was lit with pleasure, 
and her grave, almost stern eyes softened. 

“And so am I. You do not know how glad. 
Do you know, I began to think I never should see 
you again,” and she kissed the hand she held. 

“Do not!” said Katherine, bending forward to 
kiss her brow. ‘ Were you so ill, then ?” 

“Not physically ill, except for my cough; but 
for all that I felt dying, and really I often won- 
der why you try to keep me alive. I am a trou- 
ble to you, and I do very little good. Had I not 
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been a coward I should have left the world, 
where I have no particular place, long ago.” 

“Well, you see, I have a sort of superstition 
that life is a goodly gift which must not be cast 
aside for a whim; and why should you despair of 
finding peace? There is so much that is delight- 
ful in life!” 

“ And so much that is tragic!” 

“Ah, ves: but if we only seek for the sorrow- 
ful we destroy our own lives, without helping any 
one. You must let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“ How if the dead past comes and crosses your 
path, and looks you in the face ?” ; 

“What do you mean, Rachel ?” 

‘You will think me weak and contemptible, 
but I must confess to you the cause of my late 
prostration = 

‘Yes, do; it may be a relief.” 

‘About a month ago,” said Rachel, sitting 
down by the table opposite Katherine, and : 
resting her elbow on it, while she half hid her 
face by placing her open hand over her eyes, 
““T was walking to Mrs. Needham’s with some 
work I had finished, when, turning into Lowndes 
Square, I came face to face with—him. It is 
true I had a thick veil on, and my large parcel 
must have partially disguised me, but he did not 
recognize me. He passed me with the most un- 
conscious composure, and he was looking better, 
brighter, than I had ever seen him. The sight 
of him brought back all the torturing pangs of 
helpless sorrow for the sweetness, the inte! 





happiness I can never know again; the stinging 
shame, the poison of crushed hopes, the profound 
contempt for myself, the sense of being of no 
value to any one on earth. I think if I could 
have spoken to you, I might have shaken off 
these fiends of thought; but I was alone, 
alone: why should I live?” 


aiways 


‘Rachel, you must put this eruel man out of 
your mind. He has been the destroyer of your 
life. Try and cast the idea of the past from you. 
Life is too abundant to be exhausted by one sor- 
row. You have years before you in which to 
build up a new existence and find consolation I 
will not listen to another word about your former 
life; let us only look forward. I have a plan 
for you—at least Mr. Payne has sug 


cested the 


idea—in which you can heip us and others, and 
which will need all your time and energy Zut 
I will not even talk of this business. We must 
try lighter and pleasanter topics. Not another 


word about by-gone days will I speak You have 
started afresh under my auspices, and I mean 
you to float. Now that you are here, Rachel, you 


must read amusing books, and be out in the open 


air all day. You will be a new creature in a 
week. You must come and see my cottage and 
my nephews; they are dear little fellows. “Are 
you fond of children ?” 


‘I don’t think Iam, I never had anything to 
do with them. 3ut I would rather not go to vom 
house, dear Miss Liddell I feel as if l could not 
brave Miss Payne’s eyes.” 

“That is mere morbidness. 
why you should fear any one. 
vour future rights. 


There is no reason 
You must discount 
A few years hence, when you 
are a new woman, you will, I am sure, look back 


(Continued on page 341, Supplement.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Haveruits.—Get camel’s-hair of similar shade, either 
striped or plain, to combine with yours silk. Get black 
silk to go under lace. Ginghams will be worn again 
with white jabots, ple atings, aud embroidery. Get 
piqué or cashmere for a child’s cloak, or else striped 
blue and white twilled flannel. Light tan jackets and 
Directoire capes will be worn as shown in late illus- 
trations in the Bazar. 

Morturr.—See design for pleated dress for your lit- 
tle daughter on page 244, Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXII. 
For a girl in her teensysee illustrations of a bodice and 
an evening dress on page 216, Bazar No. 12. 

Eiiren,—Silks are preferred to satins for young la- 
dies, and surah to either for summer wear Black lace 
or net dresses, also black surahs, are brightened with 
green, cream, or tan color, but colored dresses are pre- 
ferred for young ladies. 
Sussoriner.—Jet and net wr ups in mantle shape will 









ain, and are very small, being mere shoul- 
shind and mantles in front. 

‘o your veiling and two Henrietta 
8 you would do well to add a travelling 
dress of camel’s-hair, and either a challi or an India 
silk or surah of light color. See hints far making in 
late numbers of the Bazar 

Sussoriser.—A pattern of a Directoire cape is given 
on the pattern-sheet of Bazar No. 16 of the current 
volume. 

SUBSORIBER, 





cloth dres 





Either black or gray ribbon will be 
suitable as a binding on revers and other trimmings 
of your gray dress. 

Eastwoop.—Questions of such personal character 
are not answered in these columns 

Katurrine.—Read about young 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXII 

Op Sussoriser.-—White China silk at $1 a yard can 
be prettily made in Empire style for a wedding dress 

Pautina.—Read Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXII. We know 
no harmless way of bleaching the hair. For any sin 
gle occasion, such as a fancy-dress party, you could 
Te bg 





girls’ dresses in 


—A bride must wear white gloves—not tan 

or Parger her white wedding dress, 

Brewster.—Use common beeswax 

O.pv SusBsoriser.—Send a card in a separate en- 
velope to each lady. No call is necessary. 

TRENNALF.—Put borax in the suds, and do not let 
the white silk handkerchiefs soak long. Wash them 
quic kly, and dry at once. 

Cyo.er.—Read article on cycling in Bazar No. 40 
Vol. X} 








M. K. S.—We do not answer questions about coins 
Auiir G.—We do not purchase designs for such 
work. 


Op Sussoriner.—Stand the plates and large dishes 
at the back of your cupboard, and put the smaller 
pieces in fromt. You need not display the entire set 
in a corner cupboard 

Constant Reaper.—Make your Henrietta cloth by 
the Directoire design in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL., 
using black gros grain or armure silk for the frout, 
and trimming with ribbon or with ‘silk cord galloon, 
Small shell hair- -pins are considered best for the hair 

Haretrr.—We do not furnish addresses, 
pleating is done by machinery. 

Empire.—Make your white silk dress like the pink 
silk dinner gown described in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XXII. The styles of the First 
Empire are not copied literally in the dresses of to- 
day, but are merely suggested. 

Sv HSORIBER.— Have your spring dress made like the 
belted gown illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL., 
and wear the sash around the waist with lon £ loops 
and ends behind. 


Accordion- 
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DESIGN FOR 
Design for Portiére. 


fQ\HE accompanying sketch shows a very handsome and graceful 
design for a portidre, treated in a novel manner which is both 


quaint and effective. The material is a jute plush of a dark shade of | 


terra-cotta. The work is mostly executed in “laid” stitch with 
coarse crewel. 
riched with veins which are “couched” over the laid-work; the 
stems are in satin stitch, and the bars across all laid-work of vari- 
ous stitches, and contrasting shades of brown; the buds have mark- 
ings of chain stitch between rows of satin stitch, and each row of 
the large flower forms and buds, with their groups of dots (each dot 





The leaves are shaded olive greens and browns, en- | 


PORTIERE.—From tue Sovrn Kenstneton Royat Scnoot or ART 


about the size of a half-dollar), is of a different shade of brown, | 
| buff, or blue, the whole most harmoniously blended. The flower 
| forms are filled in with shaded laid-work, over which are embroid- 
ered sprays of brighter tinted flowers and leaves. The dots are 
raised by means of cotton-wool padding under the stitches, which 
This is one of the ingenious and | 


| are worked round and round. 
unique pieces of work for which the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work is noted. The great variety of stitches and combinations of | 
| color, the color scheme including terra-cotta, for the ground, the 
whole range of browns from the palest buff to the darkest tint of 
wood brown, olive greens, and greenish blues, together with a 
| sprinkling of brighter hues, make up a striking and artistic whole. | 


NeEEpLE- Work. 


Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 329, 
Tut pleated collar illustrated in Fig. 1 is of pale blue silk mus: 
lin. The muslin has applied dots of black velvet, and a black 
purl edging. The ribbon neck-band on which it is mounted is 


| tied in a bow at the throat. 


Fig. 2 is a pink ribbon collar designed to be worn with a low- 
throated dress. The ribbon, which is two inches and a half wide 
and has a ribbed edge, is folded to form a point at the middle of 
the back, and folded again at the sides. Short folded scarfs of 
pink crape are added at the sides, meeting at the bow on the front. 
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JDRIMROSE Day? I had half forgot, 
In the city’s desert of brick and stone, 
That far and near the fields were green, 
That showers danced and sunbeams shone, 
That the dappled meadows were glad and gay, 
And the children shouted for Primrose Day. 


But the sweet shy things in their delicate bloom 
Have broughit the spring to the city’s door; 


PRIMROSE DAY. 


They are flashing light on the hospital’s gloom; 
They are giving his childhood back once more 

To the man whose mother taught him to say, 

“Thank God for the flowers!” on Primrose Day. 


In many a lowly cottage room, 
Dingy and narrow and scant of space, 
The primrose flowers like stars illume 
The dear old grandam’s withered face, 





She used to gather them in her May. 


She is young again on Primrose Day. 

$rown hands garland them; children sing, 
Carolling merrily as the birds, 

The while their beautiful wealth they bring, 
Each petal a song that needs no words, 

“Please Heaven,” the little children pray, 

“Make us very good on Primrose Day!” 
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THE MORAL PURPOSE IN 
HOWELLS’S NOVELS. 


Wt make the following extracts from a valu- 
able article by Anna Laurens Dawes in the 
January number of the Andover Neview : 


Mr. Howells is so prominently and pre-eminent- 
ly a novelist that any general view of his work 
may well confine itself for the most part to the con- 
sideration of his fiction. The appearance of Annie 
Ailburn is thought by many to mark a new depart- 
ure, a sudden turning off from his usual rd/e of so- 
cial observer... . Let us hear his own words as to 

In a review by Mr. Howells ofa 
certain novel we find this passage: “ It can hardly 
fail to stir the reader into the wish to be a little 
truer: 


what he proposes. 


intend writing novels for the consideration of our 
successors, is a finer thing for the novel to do than 
to be And again, in an evidently 
authorized sketch of himself, he says that he has 
“never written a-book yet simply for the sake of 
writing something for somebody to read, but al- 
ways with the purpose of giving his readers some- 
thing to think about that should be useful and 
profitable to them, and to the world as well.” 
This, then, is Mr. Howells’s own view of the ob- 
ject of his novels 
will not do for 


entertaining.” 


Here is a writer whose books 
the idle hour or the hour of fa- 
tigue, and who does not mean they shall. They 
must be read in This view 
of the possible piace and power of his fiction 
raises it to a very high rank, and puts the ques- 
tion of its value to a different test from that com- 
monly adopted. 

It is difficult to write of Mr. Howells and not 
speak of the beautiful finish of his work, the 
careful characterization, the minute observation, 
and that power of entering into the thoughts and 
motives of his characters which is genius, nor yet 
of the epigrams sprinkled so thickly through all 
his These keen, brilliant judgments are 
80 perfect, so clever, so complete, that we forget 
to notice whether they are spontaneous or not, 
and do not even disapprove of them when they 
bitter, but, shining or sharp, pick them out in 
the text like separate gems in a necklace. Take 
Hopes, for example, where we have not 
only the interplay of character, but the wither- 
ing, blasting effect of a character, even 
though it is not a bad one; and the story is 
threaded through and through with ethical sug- 
gestion, reflection, analysis. 

Mr. 


us lov 


a strenuous mood. 


DbOOKS 


are 
Apri 


poor 


Howells does not so much aim at making 
» virtue as to make us hate vice. He shows 
us, for the most part, the hatefulness of evil, the 
the folly of 
The great impelling force in this 
has become a moral force. 


shame of carelessness and neglect, 


our foibles, 
man’s work Single 
sentences, pregnant paragraphs, turns of action, 
subtle motive, the 
moral outlook, that unmistakable atmosphere of 
the height that marks off the citizen thereof. 
He has never been without some desire to dis- 
close a hidden beauty, to unstop deaf ears, or to 
blind eyes. He preaches the lesson that 
is a high and holy thing,a sacrament 
a contract; and he brings 
again and again the 
obligaticn, opportunity, and right are not 
watchwords of married life, but love and 
and service. Mr. Howells sometimes in 
vites the public into his holy places of late, and 
we do not find an empty sanctuary or a vacant al- 
tar. “It is always possible,” he says, in a par- 
agraph which hardly needs reading between the 
lines to seem a sort of 


analyses of all go to show 


open 
marriage 
and not 
consciences 
that 
the 
duty 


before our 


Apologia—" it is always 
possible to be unaffected, just as it is to be mor- 
ally honest, to put our object before ourselves, to 
think more of the truth we see than of our poor 
little way of telling it, and to prize the fact of 
things beyond the effect of things. What if, af- 
ter all, Tolstoi’s power came from his conscience, 
which made to caricature 
dandify any feature of life as to lie or cheat? 
What if he were so full of the truth, and so de- 
sirous to express it for God's sake and man’s 
sake, that he would feel the slightest unfaithful- 
ness to ita sin? This is not wholly incredible 
of such a man, though it is a hard saying for 
who write merely from the artistic 
point, long vaunted as the highest.” 

Anna Laurens Dawes. 

Pirrsrisiy, Massacuusetts. 


it as impossible and 


those stand- 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Soornuine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 


Use Conneiy’s Bexzoun Cosmetic Svar. 
skin. Elegant. 25 cents.—[{Adv.]} 


For the 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing lessthan 
one cent a@cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably ada apted for in- 
valids as wellas f< r persons in health. 












Sold by Grocers e everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





and this, young ladies and gentlemen who | 


remembrance | 


| 
| 
| 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Bova At. Bakine Powpenr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Tis Personal Experiuce,. 


oS is seicvaiaeais ex- Sheriff 
of ee Co., New York, 
writes 





‘I am glad to say, from a long personal ex- 
perience with ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS, 
that I am able to endorse all the good things 
that have ever been said about them, and 
supplement these by saying that I frankly 
believe their value cannot be estimated. Their 
breadth of usefulness 
prompt and sure relief to almost every ache 
and pain that flesh is heir to, no other remedy, 
in my opinion, eithér external or internal, 
equals them in certainty and rapidity. I have 
used them at one time for rheumatism, another 
for backache, again for bronchitis, always with 
the same result—a speedy cure.” 


1s 


not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
} Ack : ’ 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK Ss, 
and let no explanation or solic- 
itation induce you to accept 
substitute. 


FREE 


tists, which sell at from 10 to 30 centseach. Send stamp 
for postage to WM. WHITLOCK, 37 W. 22d St., N. ¥ 


|e AND SQUARE RIBBON can be “ey ured 
from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York 





BEAUTIFULLY illustrated cata- 
logue containing 60 sketches of 
large Colored Pictures repro- 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


i. than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





BEATE enc 





TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC; 


the 


are “ facts” admitted by thonsands, in oll classes of s 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAWS PILLS HAVE 
IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


Mention this publication, 


1784. 


\ 
. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
delat 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrameé, 
and other Laces. 





Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
i St. Louis, San Francisco. 


To Cleanse the 










unlimited, and for | 


Beware of imitations, and do 


duced from originals by the best ar- | 


pAINLESs CG cTUAL 
EE HAMS 


| For — and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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Skin and Scalp 


of every Blemish 
and 
Ima rity 
Cuticura 


Remedi 

} Clre Infallible. 

: lo DISEASE (PSORIA. 
SIS) first broke ont on 

Y my left cheek, spreading 


across my nose, and almost cov- 
Yering my face. It ran into my 
eyes, and the physician was 
afraid I would lose my eyesight 
altogether. It spread all over 
my head, and my hair all fell 
out, until I was entirely bald- 
headed; it then broke out on my 
arms and shoulders, until my arms 
were just one sore. It covered my 
entire body, my face, head, and 
shoulders being the worst. The 












white scabs fell omniaiae from my head, shoulders, and arms; the skin would thicken and be red and 
very itchy, and would crack and bleed if scratched. After spending many hundreds of dollars, I was 


pronounced incurable. 


I heard of the Cuticurna ReEMEpieEs, and after using two bottles CuTICURA 


RESOLVENT, I could see a change; and after I had taken four bottles, I was almost cured; and when 
I had used six bottles of CuticuRA RESOLVENT and one box of CuticurRa, and one cake of CUTICURA 


Soap, I was cured of the dreadful disease from which I had suffered for five years. 


I thought the 


disease would leave a very deep scar, but the CuTicuraA REMEDIES cured it without any scars. I 
cannot express with a pen what I suffered before using the CuricuRA REMEDIES. They saved my life, 
and I feel it my duty to recommend them. My hair is restored as good as ever, and so is my eyesight. 
I know of a number of different persons who have used the CuricunA REweED1Es, and all have received 


great benefit from their use. 


bad with eczema that he Jost all of his hair. 


Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Iowa. 
I canaot say enough in praise of the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 


My boy, when one year of age, waa 80 


His scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor 


said was scald head, and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing of a cure from physicians, I 
began the use of the CvuTicura REMEDIES, and, I am happy to say, with the most perfect success. His 


hair is now splendid, and there is not a pimple on him. 


I recommend the CuTIcuRA REMEDIES to 


mothers as the most speedy, economical, and sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and 


fee] that every mother will thank me for so doing. 


Mrs. M. E. WOODSUM, Norway, Me. 


(,uticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every species of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD, and humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or contagious, the CuricuRA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 


diseases and baby humors. 


It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 


spot, or blemish. CuTicura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 


and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 


Hence the CuticurnA REMEDIES are the only 


infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Price: 
bottle. 


Curticura, 50 cents per box; Cuticura Soap, 25 cents; CuTicurnA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per 
Prepared by the Porter DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 


Aa Send for **‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 


PIM 


oily skin prevented by” CUTICURA Soar. | 


‘| HANDS 





Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
redness, by using CUTICURA BoaP. 



















Guinta ds 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


“Worth a guinea a box.’ 
For a 


bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 
These 


ociety, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 








| St.. N, ¥. City. 


Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & C0., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Ageuts 
for the United Stutes, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inquire first), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRIOGE, 25 CENTS A BOX. | 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass. 


a by Peck’s Part. Improven 
Cusmiongp Ear Drums, 
w a nee distinctly. 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & eo % F Address 
or call on F, mews, 853 Broadway, N.Y. oor a. paper. 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pee 
Freckles, Pittin; 

Moles and Super lu 


(sent sealed), 4c. 
Mention this paper. 





Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.— 
‘BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


- few doses will work wonders ree the Vital Organs; Strengthening | 
muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion ; 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. 





“that books bear Harper’s name. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Fifty Bde: ROU MLED the Public. 
UALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship. ald Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue, 
Ww VASHINGTON : 817 Market Space. 








HINDERCORNS. 







The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
comfort tothe feet. 1éc. at bruggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


RKER’S GINGER 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, 





Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, 8 at t Deguniats. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly tine the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22 ; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
Send for ll- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROsS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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ewe B20», 
© New vorK”* 
Offer this week exceptional and unprecedented 


BARGAINS 


BLACK and COLORED SILK, 
FPAILLE FRANCAISE, 
ARMURES, &c., 
INDIA AND CHINA SILKS, 


in exquisite coloring and designs, 


Koechlin & Oo.’s celebrated French 


SATEENS, 


The handsomest goods ever shown. 
_ 
KOCH’S FASHION CATALOGUE, in- 
dispensable to parties preve uted by distance from 
doing their shopping personally, mailed on rece ipt 


of 6 cents. 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 
19 East 2ist St.,N.Y., 


Has now on exhibition the 
latest novelties suitable for 
Spring and Summer wear 
for Ladies’ Gowns, Jack- 
ets, and Coats. 

Especial attention is in- 
vited to latest models and 


is, London, 
which are exclusively 
own selections. 


less fit. 


Ladies residing away 





their garments made by 
sending measurement and 
=a bodice. <A perfect fit 
guar anteed. 


~~ BLACK SILKS | 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 








PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L’/Opera, Paris, 


| Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken, 





AU 


BON MARCHE 


Anestablishment acknowledged 
to be most worthy of its name, 
owing to the quality and rea 
cheapness of all its goods. 


MAISON ARISTIDE BOUCICAU 
é PARI 


Any article bought, and not used 
,or defaced, which should not 
“come up to expectation, will be 
' exchanged or its value refunded. 


MAGASIN DE NOUVEAUTES 


Offering in all its branches the most complete, the richest, and the most elegant choice 


of 

Silks, New Dress Materials, Stuffs, Prints and Sat- 
eens, Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, Mantles, Dress- 
ing-Gowns, Draped Skirts, Jerseys, Furs, Baby Linen, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing and Trousseanx, 
Notions, Trimmings, Millinery, Flowers, Feathers, Rib- 
bons, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Scarfs, Par- 
isian Novelties, Umbrellas and Parasols, Fans and 
Perfumery, Ready-made Tailoring, Travelling Outfits, 
Hats, Boots and Shoes, Linens, Calicoes, Curtains, Ta- 
ble Linen, Furnishing Guods, Carpets, Beds and Bed- 
ding, etc, 

A system of selling everything at a small profit and 
of thorongbly reliable quality is absolutely maintained 
at the BON MARCHE, This system, sincerely 
and loyally adhered to, has gained an uninterrupted 
aud unprecedented success, 

atterns and illustrated catalogues are, on demand, 
sent postage free to any part of the world 

It being impracticable to forward goods to the U nited 
States and Canada, payable on delivery, we beg our 
customers, on sending their orders, to coelens the 
amount of their purchases, also the charges for 
packing and transportation, 

All purchases amounting to a value of 25 franc 
forwarded, carriage paid, to the port of embar} 2 
with the exception of Furniture, Beds and Bedding, 
and other bulky articles, _ 

The BON MARCHE, specially constructed for 
the use of a large Dry-Goods Business, is the largest, 
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THE— 


“yung” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 





SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMpSOn, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 
As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judic,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 


the genuine “Judic” Corset can only be 


had | 


from or through us, either on this Continent or | 


an Europe. 

We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 





Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson 

Dear Sirs:—The new “Judic” are 
beautiful. They fit perfectly in every way, and 
will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 

I am, Yours cordially, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 

New York, 08s 25, 1888. 


Corsets 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Spring issue of catalogue, ready April 15, 
taining about 400 new designs for stamping. 
latest novelties in Art Needlework. 


con- 
Also, 


Price, 25c. 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 
10 West 14th Street, N.Y. 


THE LATEST. 
TS N. ¥. OTTOMAN and 

DUET PIANO STOOLS, 
the best ever invented. Also, 
all kinds of Piano Stools, Mu- 
sic Cabinets, Piano Covers, 
and Scarfs 





Fine Grand and | 
. Upright Piano Covers made | 


w**to order.”? Catalogues on | 


application. F. Neprerr, 390 
Canal St., near West Broad- 
way, N.Y. Established 1848, 





all classes of goods. 


best organized, and most conveniently arranged of its 
kind; it contains all that experience can suggest for 
utility and good accommodation, aud is justly consid- 
ered one of the sights of Paris. 

Interpreters in all languages are at the disposal of 
any one desirous of visiting the establishment and its 
annexes 

The BON MARCHE is, above all others, the 
establishment most frequented by foreigners residing 
in Paris, or visiting the European Continent. 

Every effort is made to merit this preference, and the 
successive enlargements, some of Which have only re- 
cently been inaugurated, admit of adding daily some 
new improvemeur, and of offering, even more than 
heretofore, during this year of the International Exhi- 
bition, all the advantages and attractions which its cus- 
tomers will not fail to appreciate, and which render the 
BON MARCHE the most’ U nique Estab- 
lishment in the World, 

The BON MARCHE has po branch establish- 
ments or agencies in any part of the world, and its 
customers are cautioned against persons making fraud- 
ulent use of its name. 

The BON MARCHE figures at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1889 in Class 18—Furniture and 
Tapestries; ¢ Underclothing; Class 36—Ladi¢s’ 
and Children's Toilets aud Tailoring, and in the Social 
Economy section. 


DRY GOODS *0 NEW vow, 


Mail Orders promptly and LOWEST PRICES, 


carefully filled. 
French Wool Dress Goods in Black 
Linen 


and Colors, Scoteh Ginghams, 
Lawns, Challies, French Sateens, &c., 
at very attractive prices. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 90, & &2 West 23d St, WY. City 


Walter M. Lowney’s 








Qn 
8 35. 





recacee oy” QHOCOALES = 
orid. 


in ae Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 


Larger Packages by Bon-Bons. 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers, In pound and 
half- ome ckages. Ask your Groner for it, 

A trial sample free on req 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


and 








NEATNESS AND DESPATCH SEC URED 

By using the Ideal Button-Hole Cutter; 

properly gauged, sharp, vickel-plated. $1.00 by mail, 
R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 


= LATEST PERFUME 
FREEMAN'S — DeEticate 
cHaste—" HIAWATHA” 


Of exquisite fragrance— unique — pleases every- 
one of refined tastes. Furnished by all 4 
gists, or mailed, postage free, direct. 
oz., $6.00 per pint. FREEMAN, Perfumer, 
New York and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


designs received from Par- | 
and Vienna, | 
my | 


Riding-Habits of fault- | 


from New York can have | 








Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 











Hiny Port Lusche 


9 IS THE BEST, the most elegant, an : 
z : c - 2a b , dey 
‘ nomical of all soaps for general TOILET PURPOSES. 


is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the 
civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient 





DamelsSans 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS. 


We would call particular attention to four spe- 


cial values for the coming week, 


6000 yards rich Black Gros-qrain, 


finish, $1.12 yard ; 


Cachemire 
actual worih, $1.85. 

5300 yards extra quality Black Surah, double- 
warp twill, 75e. yard; worth 89e. 
3000 yards Figured India Silks (rich designs), 


59c. yard ; worth T5e. 


11,500 Brocade Nove lty Stripe Silks, new shades, 


65e. yard ; worth 79e. 


Broadway, 8th & 9th Sts, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Mrs. C. Thompson, 


Parlors, 224 Fifth Ave. 
CELEBRATED HAIR GOODS 
Exquisite New Styles, and 
at prices most extremely low. 
Send for Ilust. Catalogue 


224 FIFTH AVE., New York. 














For DARNING FINE 
HOSIERY. 
SOFT AND DURABLE. 


“REAL SCOTCH 


MENDING LINEN 


3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


561 Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston. 


a] T A] T Y . 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s S pe= 
eifie the only unfailing 
remedy for removing pe rma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

" vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Adinees Mme. Juxian, 48 E. 20th St., N. Y. 





acc mplish. 








An Indefinabie yet Exquisite Perfume 
lingers in the laces and lingerie among which has been 
laid one of J. & E. Arxunson’s delicate Sachets. 











HE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves failing signt, good signt BonaNZA Sua CAN. 


1c 
ASSERS. Sample package iS 25e. 1 Doz. 7c. Stam 
(taken " STAYNER & ‘CO. Providence, R. lf. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Bood Magic Scale Co., Quincy, Lil, 












properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. 
has been established in London 100 years as A COMPLEXION SOAP, has 
obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. 
can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States ; 
the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 


| 150 pieces better grades, 22 to 24 incl 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GOD- 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 
of GRACE, and a clergyman 
mends MORAL things should be willing to 
recommend soap. 
mendation of PEARS’ Soap has ope ‘ned for 
it a large sale 
I am willing to stand by every word in favor 
of it I ever uttered. 
ous indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 


who recom- 


I am told that my com- 
in thee UNITED STATES. 


A man must be fastidi- 


the most elegant, and the most eco- 
It 


It is used 


It 


It 
; but de sure that you get 





‘Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and Lith St, NY. 


During the Centennial Season, end of April, we will 
have a series of special sales of the latest and most 


desirable dry 
45: 
wi] 
250 pieces best qualities, 22 to 2 


SILK BARGAINS. 
2 27 inch. 50c, to 98c. 


New Figured India Silks, w 
American Black Surahs, worth 69% 


goods 


rth 65c..... 


, 59c.' 
American Black Faille Frangai 


1ge 


125 pieces superior qualities. 


$1.00 to $2.00 
90, 
les,79c.\0 90c, 
WASH FABRICS. 


19-inch American Surah Silks, latest shades 


175 pieces wider and better, latest s! 


10 Cases New Plaid and Striped Ginghame, 7ic 
12we. quality 2u 
36-inch Printed Batiste, all new designs, 18c. qual- 
ity. : eee ‘ 12c. 
| Novelties in Scotch Ginghams, new goods, for 
merly 35c. to 50 25c. to 40c. 
New Styles French Sateens, best quality. 33c. 
French Designs in Domestic Sateens 12c. 
Best Quality Wool Challies, worth 25¢ ; 18c. 


ENGLISH MOHAIRS, ETC. 
42-inch Striped Mohairs, newest styles, sold 
elsewhere at Shc 
2 Cases 40-inch Black French Cashmere, supe 
standard $1.25 quality . ; a 
We will continue our great sale of Real Daghestan 
Rugs, at $7.50 each, worth $15.00. It wil 
ties visiting the city to spend an hou 
Eastern Rugs. 


906: 





New catalogue mailed free on application. 


All mail matter should bear our street address 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE 
A preparation long and successfully French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 
M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York, 
Sealed Circulars Free 


used by 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of mepueal CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 


who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and « olor. 
autifying Mask, with prep’n 
; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C.0.D. a: ny where. Send to 
the m'fr for ‘Tiust’ d Price-Lista 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


removes roughness and 
delicately tints the nails 
eetly sy rfumed article of pe- 
Without Ol, Grease or Glycerine. By 
> J.P. BE ERS, Dragelst, New Haven, (t. (Estb, 
Reference: Any oF ian. Mention this paper. 


Bandy Legs Prevented. 
A) Thoaiaicnt Sarat sheesh 





a . 2, vd RE Be Se aan 
and finger tips. 
c ulle ar excelle Ty 


1844). 


ians and 


Surgeons for chi idren learning to walk GC 

ba 

, and those troubled with weak El 4 
re® sprained ankles, * 


Send stamp for cata- 
logue. B. NATHAN, 
221 6th Avenue, New York, 


PEERLESS DYES 
SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., 
Address 


or & 5S 
P| 


W 


Are the BEST: 
SOLD By Druaaists. 





Sa Tew York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience 
without charg Circular 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th 


Ave, N. ¥. city. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, sins tite 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 














PLEASANTLY 
MISS GUSHERLY (young and stylish, rising from her seat). ‘‘ WON'T YOU TAKE 
BUT WHY SHOULD I DEPRIVE 


MISS PRUDELY (elderly and plain). “ 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





48, = 
A OPPoRTUNITY { 
e rena 


PUT. 
MY SEAT?” 


YOU OF IT? 


MISS GUSHERLY. “‘On, I'LL HAVE A SEAT GIVEN ME WHEN YOU WOULDN'T, YOU KNOW.” 


FACETIZ. 
A NEW IDEA IN FINANCE. 

“Tr must be awfully nice to own ayacht,” said Mrs. 
Knowlittle. “ Yon can go to Europe then without 
having to pay the enormons prices these transatlantic 
lines ask.” 

a an 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 

*‘T am devoted to phrenology, and I love the study 
and pursuit of literature, and am puzzled as to which 
I should make my life work,” said the student. 

“ My dear boy,” returned the professor, “ why don’t 
you toss a cent and decide the matter that way? 
Heads, phrenology; Tales, letters.” 

———— 
A GOOD PROFESSION. 

Mepprer. ** What is your business ?” 

Cyniovus. “ Minding it.” 

Meppier. * Minding what?” 

Cyniovs. ‘My business.” 

dnchinsinllpeieneniin 
A LITERARY DISTINCTION 

“ Who is this ‘ James Fenimore Hopkins, né Jimmie 
Hopkins, alias Hoppy’?” 

“Why, you remember Hoppy, don’t you? 
Hopkins ?” 

* Yea, I remember Jimmie.” 

“Well, he has become a member of the Writers’ Club 
in Wissahickon, and the papers have to put in the * ne 
Jimmie Hopkins, alias Hoppy,’ to let his friends know 
that he ond James Fenimore Hopkins are the same 
man.” 


Jimmie 


> 
INDIGENOUS JOHNNY. 


“Johnny dirty? 
Johuny don't 


Oh, he don't mind being dirty, 
He is perfectly indigenous to the soil.” 


— 
— 


ie 


AN UN-BALANCE 
When the leaves begin to waken 
From their winter slumbers long, 
And the atmosphere is shaken 
With the robin’s merry song, 
When the April’s necromancy 
Softens all the stars above, 
Then it is a “‘ young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


Then with face drawn out and solemn, 
And with all bis senses dumb, 

It takes hours to add a column, 
And the balance will not come; 

For his thoughts are of a charming 
Little lady in the town, 

And his brain is fairly swarming 
When he sets the figures down 


So it follows that next morning, 
When he opens up his book, 
He's an object for his scorning, 
And there's sadness in his look, 
And he questions much his talents 
When he sees it written plain 
That his figures gave the balance— 
**How I love you, Maud Elaine!” 
seinesssllagitaiaty 
SHE DID KNOW. 
**Oh, how stupid you are !” ejaculated Mrs. Foofoo, 
is her daughter Jenny made some opaque remark. ‘T 


don’t believe you know the difference between a whale | 
” | 


and a fried oyster. 

* Yes 
other isn’t.” —_ 

Adolphus is certainly in the right. If after having 
usked a young woman to wed she replies that she will 
knot, itjs quite proper to ask her how she spells it, 
with or without a k. 


—_ 


x ] 
\ 


ore , 
FO i ll 


I do,” said Jenny; “one’s cooked and the 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
Through all his life as true as steel he was; 


His word was gold, and everywhere would pass; | 


But now he’s dead, the monument that does 
To keep his mem’ry green is made of brass. 
dscciactatinatipomemacne 


A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. 
eel isenicens 


WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER UNSAID. 
Hamm™ersty (to fellow - passenger). ‘We stop here 
ten minutes. 
your legs?” 
Fettow-Passencer. “ No, thanks. 
once at the battle of Gettysburg, and these cork ones 
never grow stiff.” te 


HER VOICE. 


WASTE OF TIME AND MONEY. 

Sur. “ What do you think ofthis fad of having the 
hand photographed ?” , 

Hr. ‘I think a pretty girl can have her hand taken 
without going to the photographer's.” : 


Stee et ES 
Crookedness in money matters frequently results 


| in financial straits. 


| 
| 


Wouldn't you like to get off and stretch | 


I stretched ‘em | 


Me. Surruers (of Philadelphia, at a Boston recep- | 


tion). ** Her voice reminds me of our Independence 
bell.” 
Me. Bran. “‘ Ah! has the true ring, you mean ?” 
Mr. Smiruers. “ No; it’s cracked.” 


iicninnlliphaiiiinngs 
THE INCONSIDERATE CHILDREN. 

Mistress. ** Well, Bridget, what is it 2” 

Briveer (fresh from the old country). ‘Sure it's the 
childer,mum. Didn’t I clane the scraper be the dure, 
as yez tould me? An’ whin the childer kim home 
from school, sure they plashtered it all over wid mud 
intoirely. Will ye belave, mum, they rubbed their 
dhirty shoes on it? 
it agin! 
ted so.” 


Sure it breaks the hairt of me to be thra- 
pa? Soe EE 
JUDGMENT SUSPENDED. 
Lavra. ** What did your husband say about your 
new hat ?” i 


Mrs. Gouieutiy. “ Nothing. 


: He hasn’t seen the 
bill yet.” 


Divil a bit will I be afther claning | 


TRUE. 

“Yes, Higgins, it is as you say. A trip to. Europe 
broadens the mind, no matter how vulgar; but it also 
flattens the pocket-book, no matter how obese or 
coarsely constituted it may be in the matter of drogs,” 


annem 
AT THE CLUB. 

, Sarpy. ‘‘Fellaha, what do you s’pose Dudekins has 
done ?” 
(LLAHS (in chorus). * Suicided 2?” 

Sarry. ‘* Woyse 'n suicide. Dudekins—has—gone— 
and—got—tee hee—married !” 

a 


A POST-LENTEN PAZAN. 

Lent is over, and in clover are the managers of balls, 
and the givers of receptions, and the occupants of 
stalls at the opera or play, at the early matinée; all 
are happy, maid and chappie, and their merry faces 
gleam that the Lenten fast is over and Dame Folly 
reigns supreme. 

Now their vices, creams and ices, and such things they 
do resume, and their Lenten occupations do subside 
into the gloom of ‘innocuous desue”—that oblivi- 
onic flue—for the happy little chappie and the maid- 
en of his dream fairly revel in the clover when Dame 
Folly reigns supreme. 

innenenciecllpitiieniiaiin 
When a man goes in to cereal life he is generally 
said to be sowing his wild oats—and usually the wild 
oats need sewing very badly. 

















PREPARING FOR EASTER. 
“THE BEST LAID SCHEMES O’ MICE AN’ MEN GANG AFT A-GLEY.” 


THE ORIGINAL JACOBS 
“ Brown is a collector, isn’t he 2?” 
“Yes. He is the original dun Brown 
penemehalipcmmninnet 


” 


An old man makes a better municipal chief magis- 
trate than a young man if it be true that the gray 
mayor is the better. 

pemememeeteijiemeemsin 

History never repeats itself to the stumbling school- 
boy. 

A new system of shoft-hand spells fortitude X LIIDE 
fortify is XLFY, intensify becomes IN XSIFY, and the 


| State of Tennessee is put down as the STVIII of XSE 


It is very pretty, but not surpassingly useful. 


C\ \\ 
|r betes 
=—_ 


Sore 


AFFAIR OF HONOR. 


| 


A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC. 

3ixpy. “I say, old boy,I wish you would tell me 
who this letter’s from. The fellow forgot to sign it.” 

Buxny (after adjusting his eye-glass), ‘‘H'm! It's 
from our friend Dunkey.” 

Brxny. “‘ Ah! so glad you recognized the writing.” 

Buxny. “ But I didn’t.” 

Bixny. ‘‘Eh? How’d you tell?” 

Buxny. ‘I recognized the spelling.” 

sissies 


It is Worth rather than merit that makes the play 
to-day. = 

Missouri is abbreviated Mo., so that the sweetness of 
Missouri girls is natural. Mo-lasses is always sweet. 


ATU Re 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER R'S BAZAR. 
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A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 335.) 
with wonder and pity as if reading the memoir 
of another. I now that spells of self-forgiveness 
come to us mercifully.” 

“When I listen to you, and hear in the tones 
of your voice more even than in your words that 
you are my friend, that you really care for me, 
that it will be a real joy to you to see me rise 
above myself, I feel that I can live and strive 
and be something more than a galvanized corpse. 
You give me strength. I wonder if I shall ever 
be able to prove to you what vou have done for 
me. Stand by me, and I will try to put the past 
under my feet. I do not wish to presume on the 
great goodness you have shown me nor to forget 
the difference between us socially, but oh! let 
me believe you love me—even me—with the 
kindly affection that ean forgive even while it 
blames.” 

“ Be assured of that, Rachel,” cried Katherine, 
her eyes moist and beautifal with the divine light 
of kindness and sympathy, as she stretched out 
her hand to clasp Rachel’s. “I have from the 
first been drawn to you strangely—it is something 
instinetive—and I have firm belief in your future, 
if you will but believe in yourself. You area 
strong, brave woman, who can dare to look truth 
in the face. You will be useful and successful 
yet.” 

Rachel held her hand tightly for a minute in 
silence ; then she said, in a low but firm voice: 
“T will try to realize your belief. I should be 
too unworthy if I failed to do my very best. 
There! I have discarded the past; you shall hear 
of it no more.” 

They were silent for a while; then a solemn old 
eight-day clock with a fine tone struck loudly 
and deliberately in the room below. Katherine, 
with a smile, counted each stroke. ‘‘ Nine!” she 
exclaimed, when the last had sounded; “and 
though it is 9 p.m., let it be the first hour of your 
new life.” She rose, and passing ber arm over 
Rachel’s shoulder, kissed her once more with sis- 
terly warmth. ‘“ Mr. Payne is waiting for me, so 
I must leave you. I have sent you some books ; 
I have but few here. One will amuse you, I am 
sure, though it is old enough—a translation of 
the Memoirs of Madame d@’ Abrantes. It is full 
of such quaint pictures of the great Napoleon’s 
court, and does not display much dignity or no- 
bility, yet it is an honest sort of book.” 

“Thank you. I don’t want novels now; they 
generally pain me. But my greatest solace is to 
forget myself in a book.” 

Bertie Payne’s visit was a very happy one. 
The boys adored him, and subjects of discussion 
and difference of opinion never failed between 
Katherine and himself. She consulted him as 
to what school would be best for Cecil, and he 
advised that he should be left as a boarder at the 
one which he now attended, and where he had 
made fair progress, when Miss Payne and Kath- 
erine returned to town. 

Bertie looked a new man when he bade them 
good-by, promising to come again soon, 

Beyond sending & newspaper which recorded 
his victory in the Barton Towers steeple chase 
De Burgh made no sign, and life ran smoothly in 
its ordinary grooves at Sandbourne. 

Rachel Trant revived marvellously. 
of scene, the fresh salt sea-air, above 
ciety of Katherine, 
walked with her, 
life—even emboldening her to look at the future. 
Her manner, always grave and respectful, won 
reluctant approval from Miss Payne. And the 
boys were always pleased to run to the boatman’s 
cottage with flowers or fruit, and talk to, or rath- 
er question, their new friend, Rachel seemed 
always glad to see them, thotigh she evidently 
shrank from returning their visits. She was 
never quite herself, or off guard, except when 
alone with Katherine. Then she spoke out of 
her heart, and uttered thoughts and opinions 
which often surprised Katherine, and set her 
thinking more seriously than she had ever done 
before. Finally, hearing from her good old land- 
lady that some of her customers had returned to 
town and were inquiring for her, Rachel said it 
was time her holiday came to an end. 


The change 
all the so- 
who frequently visited and 





all combined to give her new | 


“T feel now that I can bear to live and try to | 


be independent. Indeed my life is yours; you 
have given it back to me, and I will yet prove to 
you that [am not unworthy of your wonderful 
generosity,” she said, the morning of the day she 
was to start for London, as she sat with Kather- 
ine among the rocks at the point. ‘The idea of 
an establishment such as Mr. Payne suggested is 
excellent. It ought to be your property, and good 
property—I need only be your steward—while it 
may be of great use to others,” 

“T feel quite impatient to carry out the pro}- 
ect, and we will set about it as soon as I return 
to town,” returned Katherine. 

“Will you write’ to me sometimes?” asked 
Rachel, humbly. “I feel as if I dare not let you 
go: all of hope or promise that can come into 
my wrecked life centres in you. While you are 
my friend I can face the world.” 

“Yes, Rachel, write to me as often as you like, 
and L will answer your letters. Trust me: I will 
always be your true friend.” 

[ro BR CONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ACHI Nc 
Side Back 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and 
Weakening Pains, relieved in one minute by 


the { > The 
ast Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster i: 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening pls ister 
25 cts.: 5 for #1. At druggists, or of Porrger Drve 
anv CuremivalL Co., Boston, 








| fitting waist and sleeves. 


SOUR BRE SAD. 


Tue sour or alkaline taste attending the use of 
cheap, low-grade baking powders is due to the 
fact that such powders are not properly combined, 
and that the ingredients used in them are impure. 


The cream of tartar of the market used by their | 
manufacturers is adulterated from five to twenty | 


per cent. Their manufacturers do not know how 
much lime it contains, and hence are unable to 
mix it with the soda in proper porportions. As 
high as 11.85 per cent. of lime has been found by 
the chemists in some of these powders, due to 
these causes. The result is an imperfect action 
which renders the bread, biscuit, or pastry heavy, 
sour, and unpalatable, or a residuum of lime and 
alum, imparting a bitter or soapy taste to the food. 
Any baking powder that does this is unfit for use. 

There can be no heavy or sour bread, biscuit, 
or cake where a perfectly made, pure baking pow- 
der, like the “‘ Royal,” is used. In the use of the 
“Royal” neither alkaline nor acid residuum is 
left, and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, 
light, and wholesome, and noticeably free from 
the peculiar tastes complained of. This is be- 
cause it is composed of nothing but absolutely 
pure materials scientifically combined in exactly 
the proper proportions to neutralize each other 
while producing the largest amount of leavening 
gas. The Government Chemists, after thorough 
and exhaustive tests, recommended the “ Royal” 


for Government use because of its superiority 
over all others in purity, strength, and wholesome- 
ness. There is no danger of sour or bitter bread 
or biscuit where the Royal Baking Powder alone 
is used, 


E-THIR 
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>#LABLACHE += 
FACE POWDER. 
SOSTON=B. LEVY. =UaSS— 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA BW3AZ 

















From the chi ae little CINDERELLA in the 
‘CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 

jen Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels IT have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
idvise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours 


MARGUERITE FISH 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
a rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies atid 
yeatitifies the complexion. Mailed to: 7 address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 





IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 
OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


LieBIC COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes.and Sauces. As Beef Tea, *‘ an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars, 











| per minnte, 





cany are esteemed th 


ment of Agriculture, 





AMES A. HAYES & CO., 
PRAGUE, WARNER & CO., 





REMINGT 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Fra 
memorized sentence, 
and placing the ‘ Remington 


| of certitied work furnished on application. 





Genuine only with faec-simile of Justus | 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. | 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


Washington, D.C. 
INTERESTING TO THE LADIES, 
Mr.’ Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 

ington, has invented and copy righted a perfect-fitting 
waist lining, talled  White’s Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” ‘Tey are guaranteed to fit, are ‘made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
The price is 40c., costing 


| only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and say- 





ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary. 

GEO. W HITE, 1110 F Street, W actingien, D.C, 


PEERLESS DYES 2:3s05.2222: 












WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BE 


(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 





eee SRRE & CO. 


At Toronto, in open contest, 
151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


thas BEATING ALL PREVIOUS REC ORDS « 
” still further beyond reach of com petit ol 


“ The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 


e Finest in the World.”—Refort 


on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 


Rome. 
Agricoltura. Vol. 1., p. §87. 


S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL >of 
the GHOIGEST QUALITY 2nd absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above 


-named districts. 


S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years—See Reports from Her Maj- 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, 


p- 318. 
LEGHORN, TUS: 
CANY, ITALY. 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 
| FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New Yor} 
g and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-c 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence 
Write to Agents for copy of Pri 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
lass Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 


by a retail Grocer. 


ma Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Please mention this Paper, 


O N STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


Aug. 13, 1888. 


nk E. MecGurrin, at Detr« on January 21,1889, on a 
rrect work by 30 words 


Photographic copies 


NEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 











BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co, 
— and NEW YORK. 


Mme. BESSIE LAPAIX, 


For 25 Years on Broadway, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Fine Embroideries and Fancy Goods, 


has now removed 
to own new build- 
ing No. 23 W. 
30th St., bet. 
Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. A 
specialty of this 
“house is French 
Worsteds in all 
sizes. Tapestries 
and Needlework 
Sand all materials 
for same, 


KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


FOSTER, PAUL & 6CO., 


Manufacturers. 











BaRRY'S sinellshe, 


|g) Tricopherous 


F 
ne, OF 


Fe THE HAIR 







For invigorating, beau- 
tifving and imparting 
a gloss and silken soft- 
Tt is the oldest and the best, 


ness to the hair. 
yet strange to say it is the cheapest article in 
the market 

| BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 


MAY 4 


BAZAR. 
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THE LATE Frank Hott, 


THE LAST PAINTING BY 


From 


G.C.M.G., ETC. 


c. &.. 


G. 


rs 


K. 






WOLSELEY, 





VISCOUNT 


GENERAL 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 
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LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
CHANTILLY FLOUNCINGS, 


63 Inches Wide. 


DIAMONDS. 


the 

interesting to consider how relatively small 
is the number of perfect diamonds to be found 
in the markets of any country. 


exact figures were known it would be 


Speaking conservatively (in the absence of 


such data), it is safe to say that at least three 
the 


United States are very inferior stones. 


fourths of diamonds imported into the 


BLACK AND CACHMERE COLORINGS. | portion of diamond owners know that their gems 


belong to this majority class. 


Such is the unwelcome truth, however, and 
| it strongly emphasizes the necessity of dealing 
with 


Hemmed and Hemstitehed Flouncings, 


22 to 63 Inches Wide. 


EMBROIDERED DIRECTOIRE ROBES. 


| only a house of acknowledged character 
whose reputation is a guarantee of fair dealing. 


Purchasers will find our diamonds classified 
with strict accuracy. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 


ry ? )? 
Jdroadwvay AS 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





BEST in the WORLD. 
Makes SPLENDID LACE, 
Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 
os ac age and white. Ill’d 
B00 on Crocheting and 
panting. with 59 laec pat- 
terns and full directions for 
making. Buy of yourdealer if 


eae: or send 10c. for spool 


FOR CROCHETING, Possible-orsend 10c. for spoo! 


Make your address stalin including state. Address, 
GLASGC LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, ¢ ‘ONN, 


LIDA CLARKSON’S 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES, PRICE 50 CTS. 
NTS: Brush Notes.—Difficulties with 
CONTE s Sky and Water. in Landscape | 
Painting. —A River Scene.—Directions for Copying. — 
A Fruit t Study. —Apple Branch.—Landscape Painting. 

Genet al Information in Answe r to Many Queries. 
Hints upon Sketching from Nature.—Plaque Study of 
Apple Blossoms.—Treatment of Design for a Two Fold 
Screen. Two Pretty Snow Scenes. ‘Tambourine Dec- 
oration.—Mountain Scenery.—Study of Old Saw Mill. 
The Mixing of Tints.—Decorative Panel.—White 
Heron and Pink Water Lilies.—Some Useful Hints,— 
Birds and Sweet Brier Branches.—Criticisms, etc. =a \) ter pressure. For sale by 
Study of Roses for Screen or Panel.—Landscape Paint- - all Retailers. Be sure that 
ing, continued.—Wood Interior, a June Study. This “Patented Improved Lotta” 
be ok is finely illustrated, including is stamped on each Bustle. 


12 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Sueiinges le 


rosecuted., Send for price- 
] AVE you seen Ingalls? Home Magazine? CO, = UMBLA RUBBER 
It is a finely illustrated 64-page Monthly Magazine = sie 4 
(single copies, i5c.; $1.00 per year), devoted to Fancy 
Work, Art, P ainting, Honeehold Decoration, etc. Lipa 
and M. J. CLarkson’are the Editors. 


We will send you a 3 months’ trial | 
SPECIALS .utetctption to the Magazine, also 
es 
OFFER! 


copy of this 50-cent| book, Brush | 
Studies, Third Series; all for 18 two- 
cent stamps (36 cents). We make this liberal offer to 
introduce our Magazine, 
J. F. 


New Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Unites Stake Comfort Rieaith, and Durability. 
The latoet Parisian fashion. 
Always regains its shape af- 





Address 


INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


Wand - P 


a NOUN 
PARLOA’S oe eS 


Large Quarto, my eS Cover. Over 
100,000 Parloa Cook ooks have been sold, 
Mailed on receipt of 30 ets, by any bookseller, or. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


Tue “ELITE” HAIR CURLER. 
-—s—— 


ad wht kare une used 1 numerous sovcalied hair + 4— 
wet without success, need not Yueea will, 
by continuous application for a short period of time, 

e hair to ‘w wherever it previously 
con- 





lington, Vt. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


WILL CURE 











PS AND FRIZZES. 
Sampis by mall thet Fl for 25e.; dozen, 8 


$1.00. 
ken. Agenta Wanted. 
__ STAYNER 4 CO., Providence, R. I 


SODEN MINERAL PASTILLE 


PREPARED FROM THE 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
| ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N. Y. 





S 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health | 


Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
TRADEMARK: Of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


wn Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Lungs. 


with great benefit 
By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; ewing to their rare ad- 


vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the panes recovery} 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Qonstipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


—— 


D | P H | H E R I A can be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 
only in W H 0) 0 PI N G () 0 U G H is changed to 
Catarrh ; mildest form. 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 


are to be used 


in all 





affected by 
tormenting 


throats 
the 


its 
and 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


At the International Exhibition 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 


MEDAL, by a jury of medical men, 


For sale by all Draggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


RE :D. eo. BROWN + GiNgeA:== 
AND 
R COLIC. 





To what extent they are sold by false repre- | 
| sentations of their true character may be judged | 
from the single fact that only a very small pro- | 


NONE NICER 


in the Wigh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 

> Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 

j ronteaiaicg Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM, 


- FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
. or Express. Send for Illustrated 
* Circular, showing all the latest 
y styles of 
Waves, Bangs, Frizzes, 
and Swite hes. 
LADIES’ AND GENT 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington St., Bostou, Hass. 


CORPULENCY, 


The injuries arising from ¢ ancy the most com. 
monof which is Umbilical H ernia, may be entirely 
prevented or relieved by the use of one of our Elastic 
Abdominal Belts and Umbilical Trusses, by 
which a firm support is given to the abdomen, invariably 
diminishing its size, thereby improving the form and 
affording comfort and safety. 


These Belts—made to lace at the back or buckle at the 


sides—are rapidly coming into general use by both ladies | 


and gentlemen of full habit, and while relieving other ail. 


ments the result of corpulency, will do more to prevent | 


Umbilical Hernia than all else will towards a cure. 





at  ‘Braseele the SODEN MINERAL | 


SEELEY’ Ss HARD-RUBBER TRUSS, 
25 S. 11th St.{ ESTABLISHMENTS ‘Phitadeiphia, 


Uuder patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons | 
LADIES DEPARTMENT in charge of competent | 


lady assistant. 


RUPTURE 


Its Skillful Mechanical Treatment a Specialty— 
EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 
25 Years’ References: 
Profs. 8S. D, Gross, D, Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
W. H. Pancoast, Dr, Thomas G, Morton, and Surgeon- 
Generals of the United States Army and Navy. 
Our ** Mechanical Treatment of Hernia and 
Price List ;”’ a pamphlet of 50 pages, describing Rup= 
} re, its treatment and cure, also Corpulency and 
Varicocele; prices of all popular styles of Trusses, Ab- 
dominal and Uterine Supporters, Elastic Stockings, 
Belts, Shoulder Braces, etc., with directions for self: 
measurement mailed on application. 


1, B, SEELEY & C0,, “parfait, Bae 


SCROFULA. 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, Scrofula 
is most prevalent. Very few, indeed, are entirely free 
from some taint of Scrofula. Young people of deli- 
cate constitution are often afflicted by this disease, 
which manifests itself in various forms. The glands 
become enlarged, 
slight impairment of 


of the neck, groin, abdomen, etc., 
either persistently, or with 


health. 


Swellingsin the Neck 


frequently become so engorged with scrofulous matter 
that abscesses are formed. Painful running sores 
may also appear on the arms, legs, and feet; some- 
times continuous and sometimes of an intermittent 
| character. 
| and nose, 
| and blindness. 





Pimples, cancerous growths, swollen 

joints, etc., are other symptoms of the disease. It 
| must be treated through the blood if a permanent 
cure is to be obtained 

What is more beautiful,than a rich, soft complexion 
in man or woman? This can be obtained only by the 
eradication of all scrofulous taints from the blood by 
the persistent use of 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be sure your Druggist sells 
you only that prepared by 


| J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 








Occasionally the sores appear in the ears | 
and on or abont the eyes, causing deafness | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Fust Published: 


I. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
OF 


Historical Literature. 
By C. K. Adams, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITER- 
ATURE, comprising Brief Descriptions of 
the most Important Histories in English, 
French, and German, together with Practical 
Suggestions as to Methods and Courses of 
Historical Study, for the Use of Students, 
General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By CHARLES KENDALL Abas, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, and President of Cornell 
University. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. pp.xl., 720. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
We can hardly commend too highly the diligence, 

the discrimination, the justice, and the candor of the 

author... . The work is in every way helpful and 
serviceable, ‘and its value is enhanced by a very com- 
plete index.— Boston . Journal. 

Indispensable to teachers and students and to public 

libraries.— Nation, N. Y. 

No student of history can afford to dispense with the 


help and guidance furnished by this judicious hand- 
book.—N. Y. Herald. 


A work that will be valned in proportion as it is used. 
—N. ¥. Times. 
Il. 


Farces by 


W. D. Howells. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP and other Farces. By 
W. D. Howe ts, Illustrated by C. S. REIN- 
HART and HARPER PENNINGTON, pp. Vi 
184. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

OTHER WORKS BY W.D.HOWELLS. 

ANNIE KILBURN, A Novel. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

APRIL Hoprs, A Novel. 12mo,Cloth, $1.50. 

MODERN ITALIAN Poets. With Portraits. 
12mo, Half Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.00: 


I2mo, 


Ill. 
The Tramp at Home. 


, LEE MERIWETHER, Special Agent of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Author of ‘‘A 
Tramp Trip; or, How to See Europe on 
Fifty Cents a Day.” Illustrated. pp. xiv., 
296. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Upon Mr. Meriwether’s return from “A Tramp 
Tiip” the Secretary of the Interior appointed him a 
special agent to obtain information for the Bureau of 
Statistics as to the condition of the laboring classes 
in this country, and he has embodied in this book valu- 
able testimony upon the question of wages, cost of liv- 
ing, etc., interspersed with adventure, novel experience, 
and humorous e pisode. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A TRAMP TRIP; or, How to See Europe on 
Fifty Cents a Day, With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


IV. 

Frith’s Autobic | 
“4 = ~ ¢ger r 
rith s Autobiography. 

c _ 
VotumeE II, 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
a gpa iy WW. P. 
Vol. IT. pp. Viii., 334. 
Uniform with ‘* My 
Reminiscences,” Vol. I. 
The volume is full of life and fun, and it is difficult 
to lay it down when one has taken it'up. Mr. Frith 
shows as conclusively as before that he has all the 
gifts of a happy raconteur. . . . Not only are there 
many good things scattered broadcast through the 
chapters, but there are also interesting reminiscences 
of eminent men, original criticisms on matters artistic, 
and various sensible hints which must bevefit aspiring 
V. 


artists.—London Times, 
English Classics for 
School Reading. 


FAIRY PATES. In Prose and Verse. 
lected from Early and Recent Literature. 
Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
A.M., Litt.D, Illustrated. pp. x., 188, 
16mo, Cloth, 36 cents. 

IN THE-SAME SERIES. 
TALES OF CHIVALRY.—TALES FROM 
LISH HIsToRY, 


REMI- 
FRITH, R.A, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Autobiography and 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Se- 


ENG- 
16mo, Cloth, 36 cents each, 


Harper's 


Franklin Square Library. 


New Issues. 8v0, Paper Covers. 
cTs. 
THE COU NTRY COUSIN By Frances Mary 


LADY BLUEBE ARD. By the Author of ‘ Xit 
and Xoe.”’.... 

A DANGEROUS C ATSPAW. 
ray and Henry Murray 

FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tyt ler - 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOI ND. IN A 
COPPER CYLINDER. With Illustrations 

TOILERS OF BABYLON. By B. L. Farjeon 

THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray 
Illustrated by George Du Maurier ‘eee 


By D. Christie Mur 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


@™ The above works are for sale by all bool:sellers, or 
will be sent by Harper & BroTurrs, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. Harper's CATALOGUE sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 











